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THREE of the most popular wiring device items of Opalite (plastic), 


among upwards of 10,000 items made by Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. 
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The British Trade Treaty 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Since the passage of the so-called Reciprocal Tariff Act, granting the 
President the right to negotiate treaties for the raising or lowering of United 
States import tariff rates in exchange for similar action he considered equi- 
table on the part of foreign countries, sixteen trade treaties have been con- 
summated. The total number of American products affected by these 
treaties runs well into the hundreds. 

In each instance where a treaty is negotiated with a foreign country, 
no matter how small or how insignificant, the effects of competition from 
the products of that country are multiplied by the natural increase in 
import volume of similar products from all other countries, except Germany 
and Australia, these countries being no longer entitled to the benefits 
of the most-favored-nation clause of the Tariff Act because of previously 
engaging in trade practices considered unfair by the President. 

While the objective of the Reciprocal Tariff Treaty was noble enough— 
to increase the volume of our exports and of international trade—the net 
effects of the trade agreements on United States or Connecticut producers 
or workmen are yet to be determined. We know that the import duties have 
been lowered on many products which compete with those made in Con- 
necticut and that the former import duties designed for the protection of 
Connecticut industry and its workers have been “knocked down,” in many 
instances, without the benefit of an adequate hearing for those to be 
affected. 

Now comes an announcement that the Department of State will nego- 
tiate a Reciprocal Tariff Treaty with Great Britain, involving the very great 
possibility of concessions on a substantial number of Connecticut-made prod- 
ucts produced in large volume. Although it seems desirable to tighten the 
bonds of friendship between English-speaking countries in these trouble- 
some times, no treaty should be permitted to injure more than it helps the 
industries and employment in the nation or in Connecticut. 

What happens to our present protective duties as a result of treaty 
negotiations with Great Britain will be largely due to the amount of factual 
written evidence of injury placed before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in Washington between now and February 19, 1938, together 
with oral evidence recorded at the hearings on March 14, 1938. Those 
members who haven’t examined the list of products which will figure in 
the negotiations as attached to our General Bulletin No. 618, in order to 
determine the effect of concessions, should do so at once. If assistance is 
needed in the preparation of briefs, or further helpful information concern- 
ing the treaty negotiations is desirable, the Association offers its assistance. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Following is a legislative report 
from Tilson, Stanley & McCuen, 
the Association’s legal representa- 
tives in Washington. 





APPENINGS in Washington 

since the opening of the pres- 

ent session of Congress have 
been so varied and, in some respects, 
so inconsistent that it is difficult to 
discern any definite Administration or 
legislative trend. 

Some recent events might well be 
interpreted as indicating a willingness 
on the part of the President to placate 
business, but as yet there has been no 
surrender of those New Deal objec- 
tives which have been to some con- 
siderable extent the cause of business 
uneasiness. Instead of moving in the 
direction of a change in policy, the 
effort of the Administration seems to 
be to assure business that the carrying 
out of its policies will not cause the 
damage which is feared. This attitude 
is well illustrated by the President’s 
message to Congress, in which he in- 
dicated that government interference 
in business would be limited in its 
scope, and in a subsequent unofficial 
statement on power in which he is 
reported to have said that activities 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
would affect but a small percentage of 
the power companies of the country. 

Much publicity has been given to 
an alleged accord between business 
leaders and the Administration in 
reference to the carrying out of plans 
for relief of the present business re- 
cession, but this accord seems to carry 
with it no commitments on the part 
of the President which would involve 
surrender of any of his announced 
objectives. The so-called Commerce 
Department advisory committee, in 
pledging cooperation in plans to stimu- 
late employment, recommended nu- 
merous changes in Administration poli- 
cies and the President commented on 
these recommendations in graceful, but 
non-commital language. 

Among other things, the committee 
of business leaders recommended that 
no wages and hours bill be enacted 
into law without further and care- 
ful study. On this point the Presi- 
dent expressed the hope that such a 
study might not postpone action on 
this matter beyond the present session 
of Congress, a comment which in no 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


way involved abandonment of his pre- 
viously expressed determination to 
bring about the enactment of this 
legislation before the end of this Con- 
gress. It is apparent, however, that for 
the present at least measures and plans 
will be shaped with a keener regard for 
their psychological effect on business 
than at any time during the past five 
years. It is also apparent that there is a 
decided trend toward conservatism in 
Congress, a trend which if not strong 
enough to cause any legislative right- 
about-face is likely to be sufficiently 
potent to prevent radical progress in 
any other direction. 

A moderate wages and hours con- 
trol bill is likely to be the only con- 
troversial legislation affecting business 
to be enacted at this session. 


Taxes and Expenditures 


Some change in the present surplus 
profits tax is almost certain to de- 
velop at this session, but it is uncer- 
tain how far-reaching the change will 
be. Any changes in the surplus profits 
tax which carries with it a decrease in 
aggregate revenue, and it is difficult 
to see how a change can be made 
without that result, will leave Con- 
gress with the unhappy task of finding 
another source of revenue, and there 
are few such sources left without 
going to the unpopular sales tax. 
Changes in this tax are not likely, 
therefore, to be drastic in their 
character. 

The trend in Congress toward con- 
servatism, does not seem to be accom- 
panied by any pronounced trend in 
the direction of economy, although 
they are kindred virtues, and in this 
respect the executive branch of the 
government will probably make a bet- 
ter showing over the next few months 
than the legislative. In any event, no 
substantial progress can be made 
toward a balanced budget. 

No definite light will be thrown 
on the subject of total expenditures 
until the President speaks on the sub- 
ject of relief. 


High Spots 

By the Editor 
The President has stood at the “‘lis- 
tening post” longer during his research 
campaign of the past few weeks for 


ways of boosting business than at any 
time in recent years, according to ob- 
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servers. If this mien and the offer of 
business to cooperate are any criterion 
one might believe the mud slinging 
campaign between the politico-labor 
group and business was over with all 
prizes awarded. Only time will give 
the true answer. 


In looking into the causes and pos- 
sible remedies for the present reces- 
sion the President observes that he has 
learned considerable about the prob- 
lems faced by business men and that 
business men have likewise learned 
something. The Business Advisory of 
the Department of Commerce released 
its observations on January 19 to the 
President and press. 


To their recommendations for a 
fresh study of Wages and Hours legis- 
lation, he positively stated his desire 
for this legislation this session in some 
form, not specified. To recommenda- 
tions for more specific Anti-Trust 
laws and for more F.T.C. regulation 
legislation, the President advised Gov- 
ernment was trying to establish sim- 
ple machinery of cooperation between 
all groups without necessity of legis- 
lation. 

Council approved geographical de- 
centralization of industry, decried 
holding company manipulation but 
viewed with alarm the break-up of 
holding companies offering economic 
advantage. President commented that 
certain holding companies made for 
mass efficiency and otherwise observed 
that perhaps not more than 15% 
needed the “death sentence”. 


Council advised enactment of re- 
sponsibility amendment for labor 
under Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
President went “along” to extent of 
advocating listing and responsibility, 
cooperation by industry, labor and 
government. Substantial modification 
of undistributed profits tax and the 
capital gains tax to encourage capital 
flow recommended by Council. Presi- 
dent suggests bankers should set up 
machinery so that small investors can 
invest money in new enterprises. Coun- 
cil further recommended without re- 
ceiving any comment from the Presi- 
dent, the following: 1) White House 
statements on railroads; 2) Acceptance 
of annual wage principle; 3) Amend- 
ments to Social Security Act; 4) Pro- 
tection of firm income through Federal 
legislation; 5) No further pump prim- 
ing or dollar cheapening. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE ARROW-HART @© HEGEMAN 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Editor’s Note. Fortieth article in 
the series outlining the background 
and present economic contribution 
of Connecticut industries, this 
story tells of the invaluable service 
performed by electrical switches 
and wiring devices and by one 
of the pioneers makers of these 
products. : 


ESTERDAY, when the restless 

) mind of Ben Franklin wrestled 
with the practical “isms” later 
contained in Poor Richard’s Almanac 


and demonstrated a masterful diplo- 
matic technique as if to launch young 





telephone and the electric light—the 
first crude results—not from harness- 
ing lightning from the heavens, but 
of the same phenomena Franklin dis- 
covered, this time produced and 
crudely controlled by man. Franklin, 
Morse, Edison, Marconi, Steinmetz— 
they were the heroes or “front men” 
heralding a new age of power. For 
them and others, thousands of un- 
sung researchers and workers have 
given their best of “hand and mind” 
that more electric energy might be 
developed, controlled and put to work 
in thousands of ways to lighten man’s 
burden and add to the joy of living. 
Dynamos were developed and oper- 
ated with the power of dammed up 


and homes. Stepping up from tiny 
streams of energy to “rivers of power” 
to light and power a distant city via 
many miles of power lines, and then 
stepping it down again into usable 
form, called for millions of man-hours 
of application on the part of power 
engineers. 

At the very back door of industry, 
the commercial establishment and the 
American home lay another problem, 
still the deep concern of the engineer- 
ing departments of manufacturers of 
control apparatus and wiring devices. 
It was the problem of controlling the 
power at each point of use. That 
meant the development of the house- 
hold and larger commercial and indus- 





AIRVIEW of Arrow-Hart & Hegeman’s largest manufacturing unit on Hawthorn Street, containing 
nearly a half million square feet of manufacturing space. Factory at upper left is the Laurel Street plant. 
The company has two other plants in Hartford, one at Washington, N. J., one at Toronto, Canada, and 


one in London, England. 


America among the top-notchers in 
the field of diplomacy, he also cap- 
tured a spark from the heavens off the 
string of his kite—the first faint 
glimpse of our present age of dynamic 
electrical energy. 

With this spark was born the hope 
of harnessing lightning. Experiment 
after experiment, mostly fruitless, fol- 
lowed. Then came the telegraph, the 


rivers, steam and gasoline engines. 
More brains combined with manual 
skill turned out giant storage batteries 
to preserve the overflow of excess en- 
ergy against the hour of need. Super- 
power lines spread out like threads in 
a giant spider web to carry the mighty 
energies developed by~thousands of 
power stations to the doorsteps of 
hundreds of thousands of factories 
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trial entrance switches or control 
boxes and the subsequent development 
of thousands of smaller switches for 
the further control of light and power 
as it flowed through the wire circuits 
in each building and into the hundreds 
of different electrical servants now in 
use. Just as water, running through the 
water mains of cities or through the 
pipes of individual homes, serves no 
















































































SHOWING how a two-circuit receptacle, one of the Company’s popular 
items, controlled by a wall switch, makes it possible to control all wall 
lamps from one switch. With the other circuit always “on”, the vacuum 
cleaner or any other appliance may be used at the same time. 


useful purpose, except as it can be 
tapped conveniently at will for any 
desired usage, neither does electricity, 
flowing through its main lines and 
lead-ins, until it can be trapped to 
serve any of its thousands of power 
and light functions. 

The important job of making elec- 
trical energy instantly and economi- 
cally available for thousands of va- 
rious uses is a chapter in the develop- 
ment of our American civilization as 
remote from the conception of the 
average man and woman as that of 
the necessary contribution of Ameri- 
can fuse makers—The Ensign Bickford 
Company of Simsbury—to mass pro- 
duction of goods in America and in 
many other countries. Without the 
great strides made by the fuse makers 
we should be compelled to forego all 
except near-surface mining of min- 
erals which would have held back our 
utilization of them and our industrial 
development to the scale practiced a 
century ago. Without similar strides 
by the manufacturers of electrical con- 
trol apparatus and wiring devices we 
should be forced to remain content 
with the dim yellow glow of the oft- 
failing electric lights of the late 90’s, 
minus radio, talkies, the coast-to-coast 
telephone hook-ups, our vacuum 
cleaners, mixer, electric washer, toaster, 
percolator and hundreds of other tire- 
less servants that work for little pay, 
and less gratitude. Like father or 
mother their timely value is seldom 
thoughtfully or audibly appreciated 





until some catastrophe strikes to re- 
move their usefulness. 


The Arrow-H & H Part in the 
Electrical Age 


The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec- 
tric Company of today is the result 
of the confluence of two separate 
streams of activity—both bent on solv- 
ing the problems of controlling elec- 
tric energy for light and power usage 
from the time it enters house, fac- 
tory or commercial establishment. 
Economy of production, distribution 
and administration dictated the logic 
of the merger of the Arrow Electric 
Company and the Hart & Hegeman 
Company only ten years ago after both 
companies had gone their separate ways 
as competitors for some 23 and 38 
years respectively. 

Arrow was the brain-child of 
Charles G. Perkins, one of the first 
of the ingenious Yankee inventors to 
turn his energies towards the solution 
of the manifold problems of the in- 
fant electrical industry. His first ef- 
forts were launched in 1880 in the 
electric switch business. Then he devel- 
oped a special kind of carbon filament 
for incandescent lamps which, accord- 
ing to all reports, resembled that pro- 
duced by Edison. Deductions from the 
scant information still available con- 
cerning his early operations leads to 
the conclusion that Edison “got the 
jump on Mr. Perkins” in popularizing 
his electric lamp. 
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Being of an opportunist turn of 
mind, Mr. Perkins envisioned a good 
business for the developer of switches 
which showed any appreciable im- 
provement over the crude and unsatis- 
factory ones of the day. Setting his 
mind to work he brought reality to 
vision in terms of the Perkins electric 
switch and numerous other appurte- 
nances for which there was great need 
in the infant industry. The year 1900 
saw his small business pass into the 
hands of others. But the taste of his 
inventive excursion into electricity, 
still lingering, brought Mr. Perkins 
back into the electrical field five years 
later, or in 1905, when he founded 
the Perkins Corporation. Strangely 
enough the first small rented quar- 
ters of the company were located near 
what was (or is) known as the “Glen- 
wood” railroad station across the rail- 
road tracks from one of Arrow-Hart 
& Hegeman’s present modern plants. 
In 1908 Edward R. Grier, the 
present chairman of the board of the 
merged companies, became associated 
with Mr. Perkins. Thereafter this very 
small company began to experience 
growing pains, due largely, it is gen- 
erally conceded, to the “drive” and 
business judgment of Mr. Grier. He 
saw the great advantage of the mer- 
ger with the Hart and Hegeman Com- 
pany. It was his rare combination of 
financial ability and business diplomacy 
which brought the two companies 
under one management—a measure 
which resulted in material economies 
in production, distribution and in the 
engineering of new products. 


The Hart & Hegeman Background 


Kansas City, Missouri was the birth- 
place of the Hart and Hegeman Com- 
pany. The time was 1890; the prin- 
cipals were Gerald Waldo Hart and 
George S. Hegeman. One year later, in 
order to be nearer a source of supply 
for materials and labor, the infant 
company was moved to Connecticut 
and incorporated under state laws. 

Gerald Hart, like Mr. Perkins of 
Arrow, also had a flair for invention. 
He, too, noted the makeshift switches 
of the day. He observed the necessity 
for breaking the current instantly. The 
many switch developments invented by 
Mr. Monroe Guett were considered the 
most novel and efficient method of the 
day for controlling electricity. Mr. 
Guett, later vice-president of the 
merged company, was one of the fore- 
most inventors and designers in the 
wiring device industry. 

The death of Mr. Hegeman, in 1897, 











and the severance of Mr. Hart’s con- 
nection with the company, the follow- 
ing year, paved the way for the en- 
trance of Alfred H. Pease into the 
business. Thereafter he controlled it as 
president until his death in 1913. Shi- 
ras Morris then served as president 
until his death in 1927 to be suc- 
ceeded by Samuel P. Williams, who 
became senior vice president of Arrow- 
Hart and Hegeman after the merger 
in 1928. Edward R. Grier was made 
president of the company at the time 
of the merger. 


Combined Efforts 


From an original $21,000 paid in 
capital which launched Hart and 
Hegeman and a capital stock set-up of 
$75,000, of which $20,000 was paid 
in at the start of Arrow Electric Com- 
pany’s career, the separate branches 
had grown until $2,000,000 common 
stock and $3,333,300 in preferred was 
the investment at the time of the 
merger. Successful operation has since 
retired the preferred stock. The mar- 
riage of the two companies, each hav- 
ing contributed thousands of types and 
varieties of wiring devices for the con- 
trol of electrical current, gave added 
impetus to new product development 
through an effective combination of 
two outstanding engineering units. 
Likewise it concentrated all central of- 
fice activities at the Arrow plant on 
Hawthorn Street. Although manufac- 
turing activities have been continued 
in each of the plants formerly owned 
by the Arrow Electric Company on 
Hawthorne street and Capitol Avenue 
and by the Hart and Hegeman Mfg. 
Company on Lawrence and at the 
corner of Capitol Avenue and Broad 
Streets, a substantial amount of space 
at the Capitol Avenue and the Laurel 
Street plants was made available for 
lease because of the more efficient ar- 
rangement of manufacturing equip- 
ment and assembly after the merger. 

Subsidiary plants of the company 
today include: Washington Porcelain 
Company, Washington, N. J., manu- 
facturers of all the porcelain parts used 
in the company’s products; Arrow- 
Hart and Hegeman (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, which produces for the Ca- 
nadian and certain of the British Em- 
pire markets; and Arrow Electric 
Switches, Ltd., London, which pro- 
duces for other British Empire coun- 
tries as well as for non-empire ex- 
port. 


Products and Applications 


The effective opening and closing of 
electrical circuits in all manner of 


household, factory, commercial and 
electrical appliance applications re- 
quires the production of upwards of 
10,000 types and varieties of wiring 
devices—all, except the larger panel 
board types, being produced and dis- 
tributed by the Arrow-Hart and Hege- 
man Electric Company, through its 
nation-wide and foreign distribution 
system to dealers and manufacturers. 

Literally no one, except the men 
who make, sell or install them, “gives 
a thought” to switches except on ex- 
tremely rare occasions when one “‘wags 
out”. The long suffering switch—a 
bit of metal, a spring, porcelain, per- 





haps Bakelite and a few screws com- 
bined with the precision of a watch— 
is pushed back and forth 10,000, 20,- 
000 maybe 150,000 times before “‘giv- 
ing up the ghost”, without a word of 
praise coming its way, unless perchance 
its owner mumbles, “glad to m-e-e-t 
ya” after a damp “night out”. But 
if it smokes a little or gives a parting 
“sputter”, no eulogy awards its last 
trek to an ash-can grave. 

The switches and other wiring de- 
vices that make and break the millions 
of streams of current under the Ar- 
row-Hart & MHegeman name are 
broadly classified as: 1) Special; 2) 





DISPLAY Board showing samples of a number of the Arrow-H & H line 
of wiring devices. 
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Range; 3) Wiring Devices; 4) Elec- 
trical Control Apparatus or Motor 
Control Switches. All switches operate 
on much the same basic principle as 
discovered by Messrs. Hart and Per- 
kins, except they have been materi- 
ally strengthened for longer life and 
styled to meet thousands of require- 
ments and tastes unborn in their pro- 
ducing days. 

The “specials” are those made up 
especially to order for a single cus- 
tomer. It may be a switch for a stove, 
a toaster, a hair dryer, a motion pic- 
ture camera, vacuum cleaner, gas 
pumps or for: any one of hundreds of 
other uses. These specials deviate from 
“standard” chiefly in styling for eye 
appeal or in design dictated by space 
requirements. 

Range switches are made in vary- 
ing sizes and shapes for utility and 
decorative effects. 

Wiring devices include by far the 
largest line of items. A few among 
the items are: adapters, attachment 
plugs, brackets, receptacles, sockets, 
cutouts, convenience outlets, cord sets, 
floor outlets, illuminated house num- 
ber units, warning light receptacle, 
louvre lighting units, all types of flush 
and lamp receptacles, reducers, shade- 
holders, sockets and pull devices in a 
wide variety as well as a diversified 
line of interior switches, wall brackets, 
radio outlets and warning devices. 

The Electrical Control or Motor 
Starting line includes numerous safety 
switches of the enclosed variety, serv- 
ice equipment, manual and magnetic 
motor controllers, master devices and 
circuit breakers. One of the more re- 
cent developments in this type of 
equipment is the line of enclosed Pull- 
Out switches which permit of chang- 
ing fuses by entirely removing a Pull- 
Out switch head, made of Bakelite, 
which holds two fuses. The entire 
front of the switch box is so con- 
structed that no live parts are ex- 
posed even though Pull-Out has been 
removed and the switch is “on”. Since 
the Pull-Out units are interchangeable, 
new units may be added whenever ne- 
cessity dictates. 

Other interesting switches of great 
value included in this line are limit 
switches and magnetic switches. 
Among the unusual applications of the 
limit switch are: For control of aero- 
plane hangar doors when motor oper- 
ated and for regulation of quantity of 
liquids in tanks. In the first instance 
the switch shuts off the current oper- 
ating the motor when the hangar doors 
have been rolled up to the proper 





height, and likewise when they have 
completed their journey downward. 
The limit switch performs in a simi- 
lar manner to keep liquids in a tank 
at a pre-determined level by starting 
and stopping the motorized pump- 
ing unit. 

The magnetic switch furnishes pro- 
tection for both man and machine and 
thus prevents many thousands of dol- 
lars in motor and machine losses as 
well as injuries to machine operators. 





be hooked up so that it will start the 
motors on a battery of automatics when 
the power again returns to normal. 
If machines are being tended by opera- 
tors the magnetic switches are hooked 
up so that machines cannot be started 
again by the operator until the trouble 
is located. They may also be set so that 
they will shut off the motors whenever 
the machines they power become 
jammed, thus saving substantial loss of 
machinery product and motor unit. 





SHOWING how the Arrow-H & H Multi-Coupler system may be incor- 
porated in the regular wiring job to make power, aerial and ground 
available for plugging-in a radio set in every room in the house up to a 
maximum of twenty-two. Each set may be tuned-in to a different station 
at the same time. 


These switches may be set to work in 
many different ways according to the 
results desired. On a battery of auto- 
matic machines the magnetic switch 
can be set so that either an “over- 
load” or “‘underload” on the power 
lines will trip it, shutting off the 
motors. In the event of overload the 
motors would thus be saved from 
burning out, and in the case of under- 
load the machines would be shut off 
before allowed to turn out inferior 
products. This type of switch may 
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Among the many money-saving 
applications of the limit switch per- 
haps the most unique are to be found 
in the textile and food industries. 
In the textile industry they are hooked 
up with a relay to an electric eye 
which records missing threads through 
the relay to the switch. By shutting 
down the looms until the mistake is 
corrected much valuable yardage of 
cloth is saved from being sold as “‘sec- 
onds”. The electric eye, in combina- 
tion with the relay and limit switch, 
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also detects poor quality of products 
being canned, shuts off the motor and 
thus guarantees the constant delivery 
of high quality food products into 
the hands of consumers. 


Home Uses 


Let’s “have a look” into the most 
modern home of John Q. Citizen of 
Urbanville, U.S.A. to see how Arrow- 
H & H switches contribute to the 
health, safety, comfort, and enjoyment 
of its occupants. The Arrow-H & H 
contribution to this model harmoni- 
ous home is found along both the 
“path of light” and the “path of 
power”. 

From the moment John Q. reaches 
the entrance drive to his estate the 
“path of light” precedes him with no 
more exertion on his part than one or 
several (depending on hook-up) light 
finger-tip contacts with conveniently 
located switches. On guard at the en- 
trance drive is an “electric eye” throw- 
ing an invisible shaft of light across 
the pathway of the car. When broken 
(or in other hook-ups at the touch 
of a button on a post accessible to the 
driver or by “tuning in” to a radio 
controlled switch connected by a re- 
lay) the message is transmitted 
through a relay and switch to a motor 
device to open the garage doors and 
operate flood lights along the car’s 
path into the garage. 

After alighting in the garage John 
Q. throws a path of light ahead of him 
wherever he desires by merely operat- 
ing conveniently located switches en- 
route. If he desires, through the use of 
proper wiring circuits, “master switch” 
and flood lights, he may light up the 
whole house and lawn by the push of 
a button located at one or more con- 
venient points. Nor can the lights be 
turned “off” by other switches while 
the “master switch” is turned “on”. 
This arrangement is especially com- 
forting in emergencies—fire, burglary 
or sickness. 

Beyond the normal “path of light” 
guaranteeing light by the planned 
Wiring circuits and switches in every 
room, additional provisions are made 
in this modern home for plugging in 
additional lamps, radio and other elec- 
trical appliances. Into the closet, stor- 
age room and attic streams the light 
on the opening of entrance doors 
which operate a concealed switch. 
Among the most popular and largest 
selling items which serve in John Q’s 
modern home is the Arrow-H & H 
duplex home receptable which permits 
stand or table lamps to be plugged into 
one side of the receptacle so that all can 


be turned on or off at once. With one 


circuit always “on”, the vacuum 
cleaner, fan or other appliances may 
be plugged into the other side of the 
two-way receptacle set flush into the 
wall. 


Along the “path of power” con- 
veniently placed outlet receptacles and 
switches provide for automatic power 
for tending the furnace, hot water 
heater and for cooking food. These out- 
lets and control switches make electric 
current available to operate the wash- 
ing machine; run the clothes dryer and 
the ironer, dish washer and dryer; 
watch the temperature in the refrig- 
erator; freeze ice cubes; dispose of 
garbage; clean rugs; provide fresh 
comfortable temperature in every room 
in all seasons; to kill flies and bugs; 
to wake the family in the morning, to 
operate the sewing machine; to give 
exercise and sun baths; to supply hot 
or cold pads for the sick; to discon- 
cert the burglar; to bring political 
speeches, plays or operas to the most 
comfortable chair, the recreation room 
or bedside; and to beautify the gar- 
den at night including underwater 
lighting for the swimming pool or 
lily pond. 


With the Arrow-H & H multi- 
coupler antenna system provided in 
John Q’s home, including multi- 
coupler outlets for plug-in of aerial, 
ground and power, the radio may be 
used in one room or in every room in 
the house, each radio being tuned in to 
a different station at the same time. 
This means that guests, children, par- 
ents, maid or the convalescent mem- 
ber of the family are no longer re- 
quired to endure the boredom of pro- 
grams they do not enjoy, but may 
make their choice selection at will if 
a radio set is available. Each unit of 
the Arrow-H & H patented multi- 
coupler system, now installed in thou- 
sands of homes, is designed for opera- 
tion of from 2 to 20 radio sets for 
both standard broadcast and short 
wave. 


To provide further safety along the 
paths of light and power Arrow-H & 
H builds louvre lights controlled by 
wall switches to shed a soft glow of 
undisturbing light, at trivial cost, in 
the nursery, the hall or stairway. Be- 
yond this safety measure for occupants 
Arrow-H & H provides a combina- 
tion receptacle and red prism warning 
light to prevent damage to appliances 
as well as waste of current. The warn- 
ing light when combined with the 
appliance receptacle may also serve to 
prevent Mr. and Mrs. Citizen or their 
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children from a bad burn from the 
flat iron, curling iron, toaster, or oven. 
When combined with a switch, the 
warning light is a constant reminder 
that someone left a light on in the 
basement, garage or attic, thus elimi- 
nating one of the chief causes of waste 
current. 


The Engineering of a Switch or 
Control Unit 


The efficiently organized engineer- 
ing department at Arrow-H & H lo- 
cated in a large section of the of- 
fice adjoining the sales department is 
responsible for the following: Making 
preliminary sketches of projected new 
products; making of finished drawings 
and models; designing and ordering 
necessary tools; testing of product 
under load-test requirements set-up by 
Underwriters Laboratories. 

An idea for a new wiring device or 
motor control switch usually reaches 
the engineering department via the 
sales department, which previously re- 
ceived it in the form of a request from 
a customer or prospective one in the 
field. The salesman usually submits his 
idea to the head of the engineering de- 
partment who, in turn, refers it to one 
of the model design engineers who 
makes a rough sketch of it. Once this 
sketch is approved by the sales depart- 
ment as being in line with the cus- 
tomer’s request, the chief engineer 
gives an estimate on the cost of the 
finished drawing and model. After the 
expense is approved by the proper of- 
ficial, the chief engineer orders the 
finished drawing and model made. 
Made from wood, this model may cost 
from $25 up to $2,000 or more de- 
pending on how intricate the task. 
Once made and approved the model is 
turned over to the sales department 
and the prospect seen. If he approves 
of the model and places a substantial 
order, the chief engineer turns the 
model over to his tool design engineers 
to execute drawings for the tools to 
produce the proper parts for the new 
product. When drawings are complete 
and working blue prints made, a 
production order for tools goes to the 
company’s tool department. While the 
tools are in process, materials are 
checked and production planned so 
that no time will be wasted in getting 
the work started when the tools are 
completed. 


The Production Department 


In the company’s largest produc- 
tion unit on Hawthorn street, which 
(Continued on page 21) 


Editor’s Note. This, the eighth in 
a series of articles on Connecticut’s 
industrial cities, was prepared un- 
der the direction of the Stamford 
Chamber of Commerce. Previous 
articles in the series include the 
following: Bridgeport, New Ha- 
ven, Hartford, Norwalk, Water- 
bury, New Britain, and Meriden. 


HE name of Stamford is from 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, which 
was part of Puritan England. It 
is highly significant that this section 
was the chief recruiting ground for 
the army of Oliver Cromwell. It fur- 
nished more than eighty per cent of 
the original settlers of New England 
and is responsible for the names of 
most New England towns. The name 
Stamford seems to mean in Anglo- 
Saxon “Rocky Ford.” 

The settlers of Stamford came by 
way of Massachusetts bringing with 
them the idea of “No taxation with- 
out representation.” The first name of 
Boston was “Saint Botolf’s Town,” 
from the tower of Saint Botolf’s 
Church in Boston, England, but soon 
the name was changed to Boston. The 
settlers possessed the love of agricul- 
ture, fearless spirit, independent 
thinking which brought into being the 
much cherished New England Town 
Meeting, which has left its lasting im- 
press on Stamford and all New Eng- 
land. 

John Winthrop, a lawyer who gave 
up an income of eighteen thousand 
dollars a year for faith’s sake, crossed 
the seas. Firm and unyielding in his 
sense of duty, he yet had a tenderness 
of heart credited to women. He was 
the father of the John Winthrop who 
obtained the Connecticut Charter, re- 
garding which Roger Wolcott says: 


“Great Charles, who gave attention all 
the while, 

Looked on Winthrop with a Royal 
Smile. 

‘Be it so, then, and we, ourself decree, 
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Connecticut shall be a Colony’. 


That was the famous charter hidden 
in the oak in Hartford that continued 
to serve as the State Constitution un- 
til 1818. 

In the church at Watertown, Mass., 
the sweet bells became out of tune 
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and some of the members sought ref- 
uge in a new church at Wethersfield, 
on the Connecticut River. 

The bells of the Wethersfield church 
also became out of tune. In the year 
1638 Rev. John Davenport, who as 
an Episcopal clergyman had incurred 
the displeasure of Archbishop John 
Laud, sailed from Boston and founded 
the New Haven Colony. He later went 
to Wethersfield to act as peacemaker. 
There were only seven voters in the 
church. The four in the majority and 
the minister decided to move. The mi- 
nority were willing that they should 
go and take the church records with 
them. 

In the office of the Stamford Town 
Clerk is a beautiful mural of the pur- 
chase by Captain Nathaniel Turner of 
Stamford from the Indians for “twelve 
coats, twelve howes, twelve hatchets, 
twelve glasses, twelve knives, four ket- 
tles, and four fathoms of wampum,” 
date of purchase July 1, 1640. The 
area included what is now Stamford, 
Darien, New Canaan, part of Green- 
wich, and parts of Pound Ridge and 
Bedford, New York. So, the records 
of the First Congregational Church 
of Stamford, which were brought 
from Wethersfield, are older than rec- 
ords of Stamford. The land was al- 
lotted to the twenty-nine members of 
the company. Having adopted the pro- 
posal of Rev. John Davenport that 
they move from Wethersfield, the set- 
lers accepted membership in the New 
Haven Confederacy, and in 1642 sent 
representatives to the New Haven 
Court. 

There were troubles with Indians 
and with the Dutch from New Am- 
sterdam, but in spite of them Stam- 
ford developed. There were political 
and religious troubles. In 1657 it was 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed that 
no Quaker, ranter, or other heretic 
should come into, or abide in the jur- 
isdiction of the Colony. One William 
Jaggers, who unduly criticised the ad- 
ministration, was fined twenty pounds. 
Along with freedom of speech went 
responsibility for words. 

Richard Crabb, of Greenwich, a 
Quaker, received a visit from two bail- 
iffs. Mrs. Crabb slammed the door in 
their faces. Dignity greatly offended, 
the bailiffs kicked the door in. The 
Quaker was placed under arrest, 
charged with clamorous and reproach- 
ful remarks about the ministry. The 
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bailiffs might open the door, but they 
could not stop the tongue of Mrs. 
Crabb, who broke forth in manner 
following: 

“Is this your fasting and praying? 
Do you thus rob and break into 
houses? How can you Stamford men 
expect the blessing of God? Will He 
bear with your mean hypocrisy? Let 
me tell you what I see without your 
hireling priests’ help. The vengeance 
of God Almighty will burst upon you. 
He is as Baal’s priest and no better 
than the rest of you. You are the ene- 
mies of God’s saints and their blood 
shall be on your souls forever.” 
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TOWN Hall, Stamford. 


Turning on a deacon, for special at- 
tention, Mrs. Crabb screamed, ‘“Thou 
arch traitor and liar! God’s wrath is 
on you and you shall burn hotter and 
hotter. Out, you priest-ridden fool!” 

Mrs. Crabb refused to appear in the 
New Haven Court, but Mr. Crabb was 
fined the sum of thirty pounds because 
of his inability to control his wife’s 
tongue. He also had to file a bond in 
the sum of one hundred pounds as 
surety for control of the tongue of 
Mrs. Crabb at future dates. One can’t 
ascertain what the punishment of Mrs. 
Crabb was because of the blurred 
record. 

The history of Stamford and the 
history of the First Congregational 
Church in the early days were one. 
In the year 1730 the church had the 
care of five schools,—Stamford, No- 
roton, West Stamford, Springdale, and 
Newfield. 

Such an independent group as the 
founders of Stamford were found 
fighting vigorously on the side of 
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the Colonies in the American Revo- 
lution. One of those who played a 
prominent part was General David 
Waterbury. Some of those fighting for 
the Colonies had been with Wolfe at 
Quebec, and so were never lacking in 
times of action. 

After the Revolution, Stamford 
lost some of its finest spirits. The old 
Connecticut Charter included all the 
land as far as the Pacific Ocean. Cleve- 
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ing commissioner of New York, in 
the late forties, spent $4,000 making 
his home at the head of Atlantic Street 
more modern. 

In 1845 Philander Daskam initiated 
Stamford to the clambake, at the first 
of which he had more than 500. 

In 1848 they had the first railroad 
train in Stamford, and how the Senti- 
nel did scream, thus: 

“Our prancer was let loose. The wel- 





inent in work of boy scouts, and ev- 
ery good community project. In the 
early days he was an outstanding bas- 
ketball player at Yale. 

In 1868 Linus Yale, Jr., and Henry 
R. Towne opened what is now the 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Yale, inventor of the lock bear- 
ing his name, died suddenly in New 
York from a heart attack, and Mr. 
Towne became head of the company, 
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land, Ohio, part of the Western Re- 
serve, was founded by General Moses 
Cleveland, a lawyer of Canterbury, 
Conn., and more than one from Stam- 
ford followed him. 

A new freedom was coming into 
being. There was an Episcopal Church, 
over which Rev. Ebenezer Dibble, for- 
mer Congregationalist, presided more 
than fifty years. Then came other 
churches. 

Weary of depending on the tin ped- 
dler for all the news, one William 
Henry Holly, known as “Will Hen,” 
laid the foundations of what is now 
The Stamford Advocate. He had had 
no training as editor or reporter, but 
that did not hold back Hen. Not only 
did Hen edit the Stamford Sentinel, 
but on the side he practiced law. He 
died in 1829, having served as Judge 
of Probate for ten years. 

Hen Holly was also a real estate 
man, it appears, by his description of 
West Stamford: 

“Cast your eyes towards the right 
and see the beautiful building lots as 
yet unoccupied, some of the most 
beautiful in all the country.” 

In 1844 Stewart L. Woodford, later 
General and then Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York, began making political 
speeches in Stamford. George E. War- 
ing, father of the famous street clean- 
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kin rang with shouts of the congre- 
gated people.” 

On came the Irish. Soon they had 
a church, now Saint John’s Catholic 
Church, from which have sprung sev- 
eral churches. The first priest was Rev. 
John Brady. 

The Presbyterian Church dates from 
1853, being an offshoot from the 
Congregational Church. 

The present Baptist church build- 
ing was completed in 1860. 

Soon after completion of the Bap- 
tist church the attention of the com- 
munity was focused on events pre- 
ceding the Civil War. In January, 
1861, there was a call for volunteers 
to fill up the ranks of the State Mili- 
tia. On April 20, 1861, five days after 
Lincoln’s first call for volunteers, 
Stamford held a public meeting, and 
almost immediately, the sum of $4.- 
500 was pledged. By August the first 
company had left for the seat of war. 

E. T. W. Gillespie, then a boy, later 
editor of the Stamford Advocate, says 
that the blood of Stamford volunteers 
stained the soil of a score of Southern 
battlefields. 

In 1867 the Stamford and New Ca- 
naan Railroad was opened. 

In 1871, the Stamford Water Com- 
pany began its service. It is headed 
today by Charles D. Lockwood, prom- 
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the growth of which has played so 
prominent a part in the development 
of Stamford. 

The Ferguson Library is named in 
honor of John Day Ferguson, who, in 
1877, bequeathed the sum of ten 
thousand dollars for a library, on con- 
dition that twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars additional be secured. The condi- 
tions were fully met and the library 
was opened in January, 1882. 

In 1893, the City of Stamford was 
incorporated. 

In 1906 there was a bond issue of 
$300,000 for the purchase and devel- 
opment of Cummings Park, named in 
honor of Homer S$. Cummings. On 
May 2, 1927, $300,000 was expended 
for the purchase of Woodside Park. 

The present high school, opened in 
1928, is a building 363 by 218 feet, 
with accommodations for 1,600 pupils. 
But, it is now so crowded that other 
high schools are being planned. The 
population of Stamford including city 
and town, is now sixty-five thousand. 

Stamford during the World War 
more than met every quota, both in 
men and money. It invariably went 
over the top. Then it raised the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars for the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Monument at Saint 
John’s Park and the Boston Post Road. 
The complete story of its World War 





record is told in Sherwood’s History 
of Stamford. 


Industrial Status 


Of the present industrial establish- 
ments of Stamford, the most promi- 
nent, The Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, one of the outstand- 
ing makers of locks in the world, still 
has on its board of directors Schuyler 
Merritt, who has served the company 
for more than fifty years, as counsel, 
secretary, president, and chairman of 
the board of directors. For several 
terms Mr. Merritt served in Congress, 
where he was regarded as one of the 
best informed, best poised members, a 
fact to which not only Republicans, 
but also Democratic opponents testify. 

Walter Whecler, once center on the 
Harvard football team, heads the Pit- 
ney-Bowes Postage Meter Company as 
president. He is one of the most active, 
one of the best beloved of all Stam- 
ford citizens. 

The Petroleum Heat and Power 
Company is headed by W. C. Mc- 
Tarnahan as president. Its business of 
making both home and industrial oil 
burners is constantly increasing. 

The Condé Nast Press, although 
just over the line in Greenwich, where 
it has a beautiful home on the Bos- 
ton Post Road, employs many from 
Stamford. The landscaping of its man- 
ufacturing plant is perhaps the most 
unique in New England. 

Stamford Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, headed by Alfred W. Dater, is 
one of the most reliable, most depend- 
able of all such companies. Mr. Dater 
is prominent in civic work, especially 
in boy scout work, in which he is a 
national officer. 

One of the most interesting places 
in Stamford is the laboratory of the 
American Cyanamid Company, on the 
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Boston Post Road, near the Greenwich 
line. Here more than one hundred and 
fifty chemists are engaged in research. 
Although the city offices of the com- 
pany are in Rockefeller Plaza of Radio 
City, the patent and abstract activities 
center in Stamford, for which there 
is a reference library. 


The company has large plants at 
Linden, N. J., Pearl River, N. Y., and 
Brooklyn. It makes fertilizers, indus- 
trial chemicals, acids and heavy chem- 
icals, textile chemicals, paper chemi- 
cals, dye stuffs, several hundred col- 
ors, biologicals, plastics and surgical 
sutures. W. C. Bell is president; M. C. 
Whittaker and Walter S. Landis, vice- 
presidents. Mr. Whittaker is manag- 
ing director of the company and Mr. 
Landis is in charge of technical activ- 
ities. 

Because of its diversified industries, 
Stamford never faces the uncertainties 
of single-type manufacturing. Some 
of the better known local manufac- 
turers are Yale and Towne Mfg. Co., 
locks and hardware of many kinds; 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings; Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Co.; Excelsior 
Hardware Co.; Condé Nast Publica- 
tions; Petroleum Heat and Power Co.; 
Phillips Chemical Co.; Air Reduction 
Sales Co.; Stamford Rubber Supply 
Co.; American Cyanamid Co.; Palmer 
Bros.; Orsenigo Furniture Co.; Stam- 
ford Rolling Mills; Baer Bros., paints; 
Schick Dry Shaver Co.; Electrolux; 
Electric Specialty Co.; Atlas Powder 
Co.; Shavoir Rubber Co.; Union Wire 
Die Co.; Cinaudagraph Corporation; 
Hoffman Specialty Co.; Platinum 
Products Co.; A. Marchand Co. 


The diversified manufacturing of 
Stamford includes ball bearings, brass, 
chemicals, clothing, electric motors, 
hardware, lacquers, locks, magazines, 
magnesia, novelties, oil burners, paints, 











STAMFORD’S Present High School, which accommodates approximately sixteen hundred students. 
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postage meters, powder, rubber special- 
ties, safety razors, sheet metal, tools, 
trunk hardware, vacuum cleaners, var- 
nish. 


Transportation Service 


A story of Stamford without ref- 
erence to the fine train service would 
leave out something highly important. 
With an express to New York every 
hour, arriving fifty minutes later, and 
similar service from New York, Stam- 
ford has the best train service of any 
town thirty-three miles from New 
York. There are no grade crossings. 
Tracks are stone ballasted and all loco- 
motives are electric. All through trains 
are air-conditioned, from end to end. 
The result of this excellent train serv- 
ice is that Stamford has a great throng 
of commuters, and there is a rapid 
increase in the numbers. Both the town 
and city of Stamford are zoned. With 
elevations from sea level to more than 
four hundred feet, with beach, woods, 
hills, rocks, with all reasonable pro- 
tection from nuisances, Stamford is 
becoming increasingly attractive to 
New Yorkers. 

Stamford’s growth is now more 
rapid than any other Connecticut city. 

The Merritt Parkway, which passes 
through Stamford to the North, is 
causing much wholesome real estate 
activity; most of the homes being 
erected are of the one-family type. 
One of the pleasing facts relating to 
the growth of Stamford is that so 
many of the younger graduates of 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Columbia, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Smith are 
locating here. That means a quality 
growth as well as economic growth. 
Obviously, such residents must have 
good schools and good school build- 
ings. The present policy of Stamford 
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is to secure an abundance of land for 
every new school. The New York Re- 
gional Plan asks for twenty-five acres 
for every new school, and its recom- 
mendations are likely to be followed. 
The Merritt Parkway, with no trucks, 
no hot dog stands, no bill boards, no 
crossings, no railroad or intersecting 
highway, connecting with the Hutch- 
inson River Parkway, the Cross Coun- 
try Parkway, leads one into Riverside 
Drive, New York. The run to New 
York may be made easily and safely 
in an hour and a quarter. 


Miscellany 


Plans are well under way for a new 


school, architecturally beautiful as 
well as practical in every way. The 
Stark School in the Glenbrook sec- 
tion is to be enlarged. Plans are to 
be drawn, it is hoped, for a new school 
at Roxbury and a new school at Ship- 
pan Point. 

Stamford is not cursed by garbage 
dumps, all garbage in the city being 
burned. Plans are under way for a 
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much enlarged incinerator to care for 
the town of Stamford as well as the 
city, for residents coming from New 
York do not tolerate garbage dumps. 
In the matter of home values, Stam- 
ford leads Connecticut cities, the av- 
erage home value being $10,524. The 
state average is $7,013. In the matter 
of average payroll envelope, Stamford 
seems to lead with $1,140. The Stam- 
ford industrial payroll is just a little 
below a million dollars a month. 


Statistics 

Stamford is spending, because it is 
earning, as may fully appear by the 
following: 

Gas consumed, up 5.6 per cent; 
electricity, up 19.5 per cent; postal 
receipts, up 19.5 per cent; bank clear- 
ings, up 36.5 per cent; phones in use, 
up 5.2 per cent; savings accounts, up 
§.2 per cent; bldg. permits, up 77.7 
per cent; building expenditures, up 
200.1 per cent; industrial workers’ 
earnings, up 17.9 per cent. 

Per capita savings of Stamford are 
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$751. For the rest of New England 
the average is $538, for the U. S. 
$185. 

Stamford and vicinity leads West- 
ern Connecticut in income tax re- 
turns, being exceeded only by greater 
Hartford. The Stamford and vicinity 
returns per 1,000 population are: 

Stamford, 71.1 per cent; Darien, 
81.7 per cent; New Canaan, 80.8 per 
cent; Greenwich, 87.8 per cent. 

Stamford retail sales per capita are 
$339; for Fairfield County as a whole, 
$287; for Connecticut, 268; for New 
England, $256; for the U. S. A., $204. 

The annual sales for the Stamford 
market were more than $32,000,000 
last year, from 82,282 population. 
Canton, O., with 104,906, had sales 
of $28,137,000; Fall River, Mass., 
with 115,274, had sales of $28,264,- 
000; Cambridge, Mass., seat of Har- 
vard University, with 113,643, had 
sales of $26,135,000. 

Expenditures in 1936 for food in 
Stamford totaled $12,606,000. 

The expenditures for automobiles 
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and automobile needs were $5,208,000. 
In automobile-buying families this 
market matches the combined purchas- 
ing of all families residing in Water- 
bury, Meriden, and Middletown, total 
population 162,937. 

Expenditures for clothes last year 
were $3,929,000, which exceeds com- 
bined buying of all families of Nor- 
walk, Danbury, Torrington, Ansonia, 
and New London, total population 
133,858. 

Furniture expenditures were $1,- 
030,000, which exceeds Meriden, Nor- 
walk, and Torrington, population 
100,540. 


Drugs, toilet articles, and medicines, 
$1,475,000, which exceeds Waterbury, 
population of 99,902, by 39 per cent. 

The Stamford housewife, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, spends 66 per cent more than 
the housewife of 46 other American 
cities, with population of 40,000 to 
50,000. 

Although Stamford has an express 
train every hour to New York City, 
most of the families spend their money 
in Stamford. 

In the matter of health, Stamford 
rates high. The Stamford Hospital. 
with 266 beds, is a member of the 
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American Hospital Association, whose 
very high standards it invariably meets. 

The Stamford Chamber of Com- 
merce, with Eliot G. Kingsbury, Sec- 
retary, is constantly on the alert for 
new industries paying high wages, 
with steady employment. Only re- 
cently, the chamber secured three 
high-grade concerns. One of these, the 
Vick Chemical Company, has _pur- 
chased 18 acres in the Springdale sec- 
tion. 

Many more concerns could be lo- 
cated in Stamford, but it is the pol- 
icy of the chamber of commerce to 
give no encouragement to concerns in- 
volved in constant labor troubles, nor 
does it in any way encourage concerns 
paying low wages. The wisdom of this 
course is evident when one recalls that 
there is no vacant factory space in all 
Stamford. And, there is also a short- 
age of homes. 

Stamford, fastest growing city in 
Connecticut, bids fair to go forward 
with even greater strides, for the Mer- 
ritt Parkway is already causing rapid 
changes for the better. With the rapid 
shifting of population from New 
York, some of the best blood of the 
Metropolis is coming to Stamford. 


FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


These are the straws in the wind. 
Those that are hovering over the 
“straw pile” of legislation are: new 
revenue bill amending undistributed 
profits tax and capital gains; appro- 
priation bills including unprecedent- 
edly large appropriations for the 
Navy; National Housing Act (sure) ; 
Wages and Hours bill (March or 
April) ; banking holding company leg- 
islation to “kill” those of a specula- 
tive nature (passage 60-40 chance) ; 
Wheeler-Lea bill expanding Federal 
Trade Commission powers over “un- 
fair and deceptive acts and practices” 
as well as “unfair methods of compe- 
tition” (scheduled for conference with 
good chance of passage); train length 
bill limiting length of trains (about 
§0-50 chance of passage despite ship- 
per opposition versus labor lobby 
“push”); the O’Mahoney government 
licensing measure, (apparently has slim 
chance of passing this session account 
of government attempts to conciliate 
business). Senate for over three weeks 
in January operated “closed shop” so 
far as any important work was con- 
cerned while hoarse Southern senators 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Editor’s Note. This article, descrip- 
tive of the mechanics and the re- 
sults of 18 months’ experience in 
certain phases of public and indus- 
trial relations by the Southern 
New England Telephone Com- 
pany, is replete with evidence that 
properly arranged educational 
campaigns produce valuable re- 
sults far beyond the cost of con- 
ducting them. Since ignorance of 
the true facts is the “root” of most 
troubles, many other companies or 
even whole communities may find 
“kernels of thought” worthy of 
adoption in this fascinating story. 


OST to 85,000 visitors in 55 
H “Open House” days during the 

last year and a half, The South- 
ern New England Telephone Com- 
pany has during that period opened its 
doors to customers and other members 
of the public in 16 Connecticut tele- 
phone exchanges. 

The “Open House” idea is not es- 
sentially new, for the telephone com- 
pany has always welcomed visitors. 
The best telephone service requires 
some measure of understanding on the 
part of the user. The man who calls 
a wrong number may get perfect serv- 
ice from the telephone operator, but 
neither he nor the person who answers 
his misdirected call appreciates that 
fact. A primary objective of inviting 
telephone users to look behind the 
scenes, then, is to give them a better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
complexity, the problems and the 
methods of giving telephone service. 
A better understanding of these fac- 
tors is important in gaining subscribers’ 
co-operation with the company’s con- 
stant endeavor to maintain a high 
grade of service. 

Another aspect of the “Open House” 
is the opportunity it affords telephone 
subscribers to meet the men and wo- 
men who make up their telephone com- 
pany. Proud of its carefully selected 
and well trained personnel, the com- 
pany believes that a meeting between 
them and the public they serve is 
mutually advantageous. 

Again, visitors to telephone offices 
see some of the items covered by the 
money they pay for service. For every 
dollar invested in telephones and other 
equipment which subscribers see in 
homes and offices, another six dollars’ 


TELEPHONE “OPEN HOUSE” 






By RICHARD M. HEMENWAY 


Staff Member, General Information Department, 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 


worth of plant ordinarily remains un- 
seen; much of this unseen investment 
is represented by the array of central 
office equipment which invariably 
amazes visitors by its extent and com- 
plexity. A view behind the scenes 
therefore gives the subscriber a better 
understanding of the cost involved in 
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terrupted is another aim of the “Open 
House.” 

As a member of the Bell Telephone 
System, The Southern New England 
Telephone Company also takes advan- 
tage of “Open House” to tell its sub- 
scribers something about this nation- 
wide organization—for example, that 
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THE switchboard was a center of attraction for all visitors to The 
Southern New England Telephone Company’s “Open House” programs. 
Extra operators were on duty to explain the work, and visitors found 
every-day operations as interesting as any “staged” show. 


operating and maintaining necessary 
equipment. 

The dependability of telephone serv- 
ice is usually taken for granted. If the 
telephone worked only half the time, 
its shortcomings would be accepted 
with resignation; but a consistently 
high grade of service makes the rare 
error more unpardonable. To give tele- 
phone users a better appreciation of 
the painstaking measures necessary to 
keep this service unimpaired and unin- 
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it is owned by 600,000 stockholders in 
all walks of life, with no single in- 
dividual holding more than one-fifth 
of one per cent of the total. Achieve- 
ments of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, the research organization of the 
Bell System, are told by a telephone 
engineer who demonstrates some of the 
more interesting and unusual prod- 
ucts. 

Working conditions, too, are a sub- 
ject of interest. The telephone com- 












PLACED beside modern telephone switchboards, this working model of 
the original New Haven switchboard gives striking evidence of the 
progress made in 60 years. It was explained by operators who showed 
visitors how to place calls through the old-fashioned equipment. 


pany tells its visitors about its five- 
day, 40-hour week; visitors see for 
themselves the clean, comfortable 
working quarters, rest-rooms and 
cafeterias. 

Aside from its influence on the pub- 
lic, the “Open House” program was 
also viewed as bolstering employee mo- 
rale by joining the local forces in dif- 
ferent departments in a common proj- 
ect. It also served as education to em- 
ployees, increasing their knowledge of 
the company’s operations, aims and 
ideals. 


Careful advance planning did much 
to insure the success of the project. 
Fundamentals considered in advance 
were the form of the program and ex- 
hibits, a tentative selection of towns, 
and estimates of cost. 


The program was built around a 
conducted tour of the telephone build- 
ing, with local employees acting as 
guides. Along the route, special dis- 
plays were set up to illustrate or em- 
phasize selected phases of the business. 
Tours were planned to take about an 
hour’s time, though visitors were in- 
vited to stay longer if they wished. 
No attempt was made to explain minor 
details of equipment and operations 
which might only result in confusion 
in the minds of listeners. However, 
questions were invited, and all were 
answered. Fundamentals were fully ex- 
plained. 


A projected program for two towns, 


one large city and one small town, 
was first planned, and used as a basis 
for estimating costs. As the program 
got under way, other towns were added 
to the list, until almost every area of 
the state has now had an opportunity 
to witness one of the programs. 

A small town seemed best for the 
first program, allowing changes to be 
made later if necessary. New Milford 
was selected for the initial venture. 





A TELEPHONE engineer halts his 
explanation of new laboratory de- 
velopments to let an interested lis- 
tener try one of them—the “eight- 
ball” microphone. The Southern 
New England Telephone Company 
told its “Open House” guests how 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 
research activities serve member 
companies in the Bell System. 
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With the intent of reaching as many 
members of the community as possible, 
the advance program of promotion in- 
cluded newspaper advertising and pub- 
licity, and telephoned invitations to all 
subscribers. Printed invitations were 
also distributed by employees. 

Arrangements were made with local 
merchants for co-operative window 
displays calling attention to the “Open 
House.” Spot announcements by radio 
were used in some cities, and a half- 
hour preview was broadcast in three 
cities on opening nights. A lighted 
sign outside the building gave advance 
notice of the coming program, and the 
building exteriors were floodlighted 
during the programs. 


In a survey at a later program, it 
was found that the most effective in- 
vitation was that delivered to an indi- 
vidual by an employee—either in per- 
son or by telephone although news- 
paper advertising and publicity ran a 
close second. 

An important preliminary was the 
inspection of the route of the tour 
for possible safety hazards. Aware that 
the stranger may stumble where the 
employee watches his step, the com- 
pany eliminated every possible hazard. 
Doors which might suddenly be opened 
into a group of visitors were locked; 
acid-containing storage batteries and 
high-voltage motors were roped off and 
marked by warning signs. Care was 
taken to provide ample space for em- 
ployees engaged in normal routine 
work, 

Guides were selected from the local 
group of employees, each explaining 
only his particular part of the work. 
In this way, each phase of the work 
was explained by one thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it, and visitors met more 
of the personnel than if they had been 
conducted through by a single indi- 
vidual. So that employees would not 
unconsciously lapse into technicalities 
beyond a layman’s comprehension, 
their talks were written in advance. 
Training and _ rehearsals, however, 
stressed natural delivery rather than a 
memorized patter. 


Other advance preparations included 
the scheduling of appointments with 
school classes wishing to attend “Open 
Houses” during the afternoon hours, 
when a smaller number of adult visi- 
tors was expected. Dates were also 
checked with local calendars to pre- 
vent conflicts with fairs or similar 
events of interest in the community. 

With one or two exceptions, pro- 
grams were limited to the spring and 
autumn months when most favorable 
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RADIO listeners in Waterbury, 
Hartford and Bridgeport were 
given a pre-view of the Telephone 
“Open House” in half-hour broad- 
casts over local stations. Above, 
Mayor Thomas J. Spellacy of Hart- 
ford accepts the invitation of Pres- 
ident Harry C. Knight of the tele- 
phone company to greet the radio 
audience. 


weather could be expected. 

Few adults appeared in the after- 
noon hours, and it was decided to ad- 
vertise only the evening hours which 
were 6 to 9 p. m., or sometimes 7 to 
10. This largely separated the children 
from the adults, and allowed the guides 
to modify their talks accordingly, 
adapting them to the group addressed. 

No attempt was made to “‘sell” the 
company’s product—telephone service. 
By coming to the “Open House,” the 
visitors accepted the company’s invi- 
tation to be guests for an evening, 
and they were treated as guests. Every 
effort was directed toward making the 
evening interesting and informative, 
and one which would be remembered 
as time well spent. 

The best measure of results of the 
“Open House” program is probably 
found in the words of the visitors 
themselves, whose pertinent remarks, 
questions and comments were recorded 
by the guides whenever possible. Of 
the many hundreds of comments, 
some of those heard most frequently 
are listed here: 

“Open House is sure a success. 
Should think you would keep it over 
another week.” Several suggested 
that program be continued through 
Saturday and Sunday as that was 
only time they could visit. 

“The guides were very courteous 
and explained everything clearly.” 

“Subscribers wonder why they 
can’t get quicker service on in- 
formation when the operator has 
everything at her fingertips.” 


“In the future I’ll be more consid- 

erate with the information opera- 
tors.” 

“Never imagined there were so 
many girls and so much to do.” 

“When is the busiest time?” 

“Employees very nice. We would 
like to come again and bring some 
friends.” 

“What can I do to get a posi- 
tion here? Boy, you have some swell 
looking dames here!” 

“Now that I have seen the oper- 
ators I won’t be so impatient.” 

“Is the Bell System used all over 
the world?” 

“The operators sure do keep 
busy.” 

“Everything is so systematic!” 

“As interesting as Radio City.” 

“Never saw a building kept so 
clean.” 

The complete list of “Open House” 
programs, with their duration and at- 
tendance figures, follows: 





CANDID cameramen were given 
free rein on designated nights dur- 
ing the Hartford and Bridgeport 
“Open House” programs. Escorted 
by special guides armed with flood- 
lights, here they are “shooting” an 
operator who obligingly poses at 


the teletypewriter switchboard. 
1936 
Town No. Days Attendance 
New Milford 3 1,242 
Stamford 4 6,525 
Meriden 3 4,424 
Willimantic 4 4,388 
New London 4 3,022 
1937 
Windsor Locks 3 1,560 
Torrington 3 3,522 
Waterbury 4 6,075 
Derby 3 4,125 
Naugatuck 3 1,775 
Westport 3 876 
Bristol 3 4,165 
Putnam 3 2,099 
Hartford 5 21,462 
Glastonbury e 1,358 
Bridgeport 4 18,494 
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Comparison of attendance figures 
with the number of telephone sub- 
scribers in the area showed no corre- 
lation, the variations ranging from an 
attendance of 45 per cent in Water- 
bury to 151 per cent in Glastonbury. 
(In Glastonbury, the “Open House” 
provided the first opportunity to visit 
a newly-opened dial building. ) 

The ratio of attendance to popula- 
tion also varied, though not so widely. 
In general, attendance was propor- 
tionately higher in the smaller towns, 
where fewer competing attractions 
were present. Weather was a factor 
only in New London, where a two-day 
downpour undoubtedly kept many 
away, although the attendance was 
fairly satisfactory. 

In every town, with the single ex- 
ception of New London, each even- 
ing’s attendance was higher than that 
of the preceding evening. While partly 
due to the universal tendency to put 
things off until the last possible date, 
this undoubtedly shows also the influ- 
ence of word-of-mouth, personal ad- 
vertising—visitors telling friends and 
neighbors that the program was worth 
a Visit. 

Holiday attendance was generally 
greater than on other days. The peak 
hour of attendance came between 8 
and 9 in the evening. 

Among noteworthy results of the 
“Open House” programs, from the 
company’s viewpoint, was the versa- 
tility and co-operation demonstrated 
by employees. In their rédle as guides, 
many showed ability which might 
never have been made evident in their 
usual routine work. Working together 
in the common project also gave em- 
ployees a better acquaintance with 
members of other departments with 
whom their duties seldom give them 
contact. All seemed to enjoy taking 
part in the program and put forth their 
best efforts for its success. 


LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


held the floor in a filibuster against 
passage of anti-lynching bill. Ludlow 
Anti-War bill killed by narrow mar- 
gin by marshalling the last ounce of 
administration strength against it. In 
order to determine whether proposed 
new supertax on close corporations 
will affect them, members should read 
the Association’s Taxation Bulletin 
No. 142, January 22, 1937. Senate is 
expected to modify the revenue bill 
materially in the interest of business 
confidence. 









SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — 


Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





DIESEL ENGINES 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. 


Bridgeport 





New Haven 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK» 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


WLLL 
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eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 


Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York —_ Boston 


McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 


An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 


General Offices Taunton, Mass. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





NEWS FORUM 


CIO Seeks Employer Probe. A res- 
olution adopted early in January by 
the Hartford CIO Industrial Council 
requests the LaFollette Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee to investigate the 
activities of organized employer groups 
in Hartford County. In its action the 
CIO group seeks to extend “moral and 
other support” to the AFL truck 
drivers’ local union. 


x * 


Submarine “Salmon” Gets Test. 
The United States submarine “Salmon” 
(S-1) was given its five-day trial runs 
over the measured mile course off 
Provincetown by the Navy Depart- 
ment early in January. This is the 
Navy’s latest type sub and was built 
by the Electric Boat Company, 
Groton, Connecticut, at a cost of 
$3,500,000. 
kt ek 


WPA Bans Unemployment Com- 
pensation Eligibles. Under a ruling 
made public on January 8th by Dep- 
uty WPA Administrator Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Connecticut eligibles for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits may 
not hold WPA jobs. Mr. Williams 
transmitted the new order for enforce- 
ment to Connecticut WPA Admin- 
istrator Vincent Sullivan and admin- 
istrators in all other States. It is now 
Mr. Sullivan’s duty to see that all WPA 
workers eligible for unemployment 
compensation apply for it at once. 
They may retain their jobs until cer- 
tified as eligible for unemployment 
compensation benefits and may not re- 
ceive WPA assistance during the wait- 
ing period and the actual time they 
receive unemployment compensation. 

Jobless may apply for WPA assist- 
ance in the routine manner after pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation 
has ceased. 


Finishing Company Head Resigns. 
Leonard S. Little, president of the 
United States Finishing Company, op- 
erating plants in Norwich, and Ster- 
ling, Connecticut, resigned as presi- 
dent of the company following a meet- 
ing of the directors on January 4. No 
action was taken at the meeting to 
appoint a successor. 
kk 


Beardsley and Wolcott Business to 
be Sold. Jacob Goodman, president 
of the Grand Machinery Exchange of 
New York, which purchased the bus- 
iness and equipment of the Beardsley 


and Wolcott Mfg. Company recently 
for $56,000, reports that his company 
plans to sell the business as it stands 
as quickly as possible. The Grand Ma- 
chinery Exchange, a brokerage and 
liquidating firm, will sell off the ma- 
chinery and equipment and dispose of 
the business piecemeal if it cannot be 
sold as a unit. 

A portion of the building was leased 
during 1937 by the Atlas Tack Com- 
pany which purchased the company’s 
tack business. In order to keep the 
Beardsley & Wolcott business running, 
20 of its employees are understood to 
be completing unfinished products. 

kk * 


Tax Collections Largest Since 
1920. Federal tax collections in the 
Connecticut District during the cal- 


endar year 1937 were greater than any 
year since 1920 and represented an in- 
crease of 67 percent over 1936 collec- 
tions, according to Collector Thomas 
S. Smith. 

Collections totaled $92,376,109.13 
as compared to the 1936 total of $55,- 
258,509.98. In 1920 more than $106,- 
000,000 was collected, this large 
amount resulting from the continua- 
tion of war-time taxes. 

Income taxes for 1937 amounted to 
$57,834,867.27 compared to $33,- 
031,440.55 for 1936. Social Security 
taxes paid by approximately 500,000 
persons in the district amounted to 
$12,687,689.01. During 1938 the pay- 
ments will be made on a quarterly 
basis, instead of the monthly basis used 


during 1937. 
kk 


Eagle Lock Elects Vice President. 
Rollin B. Plumb, son of the late 
Charles W. Plumb, was elected vice 
president of the Eagle Lock Com- 
pany in charge of production accord- 
ing to an announcement made early 
in January by Eliot Farley, president 
of the Terryville company. Mr. Plumb 
is a grandson of the late Rollin J. 
Plumb, long president of the company. 

Rollin G. Plumb continues as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


a 2 


Fuller Addresses Life Under- 
writers. Alfred C. Fuller, president, 
Fuller Brush Company, was the chief 
speaker at the meeting of the Hart- 
ford Life Underwriters Association 
held at the City Club, Hartford, at 
noon Tuesday, January 11. Mr. Fuller 
spoke on personnel problems. 
* * * 
Bird and Anthony Made Bank Di- 


rectors. Viggo E. Bird, president of 
the Hartford Electric Light Company 


CURB “6ronco’’ TEMPERATURES 


Wherever temperatures are likely to get balky, there uniformity of processing and 
product is jeopardized. Quality becomes uncertain. Waste multiplies. 

Play safe! Employ Bristol’s Recorders and Controllers to watch temperatures un- 
ceasingly—to keep temperatures 


at the right value. Write for Cat- 
alog No. 1250B. 
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and Graham H. Anthony, president 
of Veeder-Root, Inc., were named re- 
spectively to the board of the Phoenix 
State Bank and Trust Company and 
the Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Company early in January. 

kk 


Powdrell & Alexander Resume Op- 
erations. After running short time 
and being closed completely during 
some weeks in the past two months of 
1937, operations were resumed to 
about 65% of capacity on Monday, 
January 3, according to Harold A. 
Roberts, general manager of the com- 
pany. The mill is now said to be op- 
erating on a five-day basis in most 
departments. 

* * 
Pratt, Read Moves Heavy Machin- 
ery to Ivoryton. Pratt, Read Com- 
pany, according to reliable informa- 
tion, is moving its heavy machinery 
processing operations from its main 
plant in Deep River to its Ivoryton 
plant, formerly occupied by Comstock, 
Cheney Company until the merger 
with Pratt, Read Company a year 
ago. 

* * * 
New Haven Clock Passes Dividend. 
Because of a sharp drop in sales, the 
New Haven Clock Company directors, 
in December, withheld action on the 
company’s quarterly common stock 
dividend which would have been paid 
normally on January 1. The last stock 
dividend of 37'% cents, was paid on 
October 4, 1937. 

A hold-up in orders was said to 
have been largely in the category of 
automobile clocks because of hold-ups 
in large orders placed by General Mo- 
tors for their 1938 cars. 
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Death of Paul K. Rogers. Paul K. 
Rogers, 49, president and treasurer of 
Skinner Chuck Company, New Brit- 
ain, was fatally injured Monday night, 
January 10, in a fall from the window 
of his office on the fourth floor of the 
plant building on Church Street. He 
died in the New Britain General Hos- 
pital ambulance on his way to the in- 
stitution. Medical Examiner John Pur- 
ney said his examination disclosed that 
Mr. Rogers had suffered a broken neck, 
fractures of both shoulders, both arms, 
left wrist and both hips, as well as 
internal injuries from the fall. 

Born in New Britain, a son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. D. O. Rogers, he 
was graduated with honors from New 
Britain High School in 1906, later at- 
tended Princeton University for two 





years. He then returned to New Brit- 
ain to engage in the family business 
which had inherited majority holdings 
in the Skinner Chuck Company. 

Mr. Rogers was a director in the 
New Britain National Bank for some 
years before resigning to become pres- 
ident of the City National Bank in 
1925, a position which he continued 
until the bank was absorbed by the 
New Britain National Bank. In 1931 
he became president of the Skinner 
Chuck Company. He was also vice 
president of the Automotive Sales & 
Service Company. 

Always active in city affairs, Mr. 
Rogers served on the park board to 
which he was named in 1926. He was 
a member of the New Britain Club 
and the Shuttle Meadow Club. He was 
also a deacon in the South Congrega- 
tional Church. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Greta Clark 
Rogers; a son, Paul K., Jr.; three 
daughters, Marjorie, Jane and Greta; 
two sisters, Miss E. Gertrude Rogers 
of New Britain, and Miss Elizabeth S. 
Rogers of Newark, N. J.; and three 
brothers, James P. in Laconia, N. H.; 
Philip H. in Hardwick, Mass.; and 
David C. in Northampton, Mass. 


x * * 


A Hen Gives a Business Lesson. 
Among the many suggestions for im- 
proving business that cross the editor’s 
desk, came an apt and unusual one 
suggested by President Hubbard en- 
titled “The Worms Won’t Come to 
Me.” If the example of the “hen” in 
the story is taken to heart by enough 
people—well, you know the answer. 


“Said the little red rooster, ‘Gosh all 
hemlock, things are tough, 
Seems that worms are getting scarcer, 

and I cannot get enough. 

What’s become of all those fat ones is 
a mystery to me; 

There were thousands through that 
rainy spell — but now where can 
they be?’ 

The old black hen who heard him 
didn’t grumble or complain, 

She had gone through lots of dry spells, 
she had lived through floods or 
rain; 

So she flew up on the grindstone and 
she gave her claws a whet, 

As she said, ‘I’ve never seen the time 
there wasn’t worms to get.’ 

She picked a new and undug spot; the 
earth was hard and firm, 

The little rooster jeered, ‘New ground 
—that’s no place for a worm.’ 

The old black hen just spread her feet, 
she dug both fast and free, 
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‘I must go to the worms,’ she said, ‘the 
worms won’t come to me.’ 

The rooster vainly spent the day, 
through habit, by the ways 
Where fat round worms had passed in 

squads back in the rainy days, 
When nightfall found him supperless, 
he growled in accents rough, 
‘’m hungry as a fowl can be. Condi- 
tions sure are tough.’ 
He turned then to the old black hen 
and said, ‘It’s worse with you, 
For you’re not only hungry, but you 
must be tired, too. 
I rested while you scratched for worms, 
so I feel fairly perk; 
But how are you? Without worms, 
too? And after all that work?’ 
The old black hen hopped to her perch, 
and dropped her eyes to sleep, 
And murmured in a drowsy tone, 
“Young man, hear this and weep. 
I’m full of worms and happy, for I’ve 
dined both long and well. 
The worms are there as always—but I 
had to dig like hell’.” 
Anonymous 
xxk«e 


Death of George S. Wheat. George 
S. Wheat, 51, vice president and di- 
rector of the United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, in charge of advertising and 
publicity, and formerly a well known 
newspaper man in New York, died 
Sunday, December 26, at his home, 
Dingley Dell Farms, Darien, of coro- 
nary thrombosis. 

Well-known in New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and on the Pacific 
Coast for his aeronautical activities, 
Mr. Wheat underwent an operation for 
appendicitis six weeks prior to his 
death and appeared to be on the road 
to complete recovery. 

Born in Gallatin, Tennessee, the son 
of Frank and Clara Seay Wheat, Mr. 
Wheat attended the University of the 
South in Sewanee, Tenn., and Colum- 
bia University. Starting his journal- 
istic career on the Chattanooga Times 
in 1910, he later went to New York 
where he worked on the New York 
Press, the Evening Sun and the old 
New York Herald. In 1917 he was 
commissioned as lieutenant senior 
grade in the United States Navy where 
he served as an intelligence officer, be- 
ing active in uncovering subversive ac- 
tivities in New York. He helped organ- 
ize cable censorship in the Metropoli- 
tan area and was later a communica- 
tions officer on a troop transport. 

Honorably discharged December 2, 
1918, Mr. Wheat became a member 
of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, supplying President Wilson with 












news of America while the President 
was attending the peace conference in 
Paris. Following the war, Mr. Wheat 
opened a publicity office in New York 
City, having as one of his early clients 
the Wright Aeronautical Company of 
Paterson, N. J., his first contact with 
aviation. Later he became public rela- 
tions counsel or the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, the 
New York, Westchester and Boston 
Railway and the County Transporta- 
tion Company. 

In 1919 he was one of the organ- 
izers of the American Legion, author- 
ing one of the first books explaining 
its purposes, ““The Story of the Amer- 
ican Legion.” 

Upon the organization of the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft Company in 
1925, Mr. Wheat was made director 
of advertising and publicity. In 1934 
he became a vice president of the re- 
organized United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion and a director of several subsid- 
iary Companies. 

He edited the “Bee Hive,” the 
monthly publication of the Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Company, was the 
author of “Municipal Landing Fields 
and Airports” and was an active con- 
tributor to aeronautical magazines. He 
has been a vice president, governor, 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and a governor of the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association. 

He was a member of the New York 
Press Club, Delta Tau Delta Frater- 
nity, the Army and Navy Club, Wee 
Burn Country Club, Ox Ridge Hunt 
Club of Darien, the Racquet Club of 
Washington, D. C., and the Stamford 
Yacht Club. 

He leaves his wife, three sons and 
mother. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday, December 28, at his home 
in Darien, with Colonel Clayton E. 
Wheat, a cousin and former chaplain 
of the United States Military Academy 
at West point, conducting the Episco- 
pal service. Burial was made in Darien. 
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Social Security Board Certifies 21 
State Acts. Certification to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on January 24, 
by the Social Security Board of the 21 
approved State Unemployment Com- 
pensation laws, now in effect, permits 
employers in covered groups in the 
states to deduct approximately $450,- 
000,000 from the Federal tax levied 
by Title IX of the Social Security Act. 
This amount represents the estimated 
contributions of these employers un- 
der State Unemployment Compensa- 





tion laws during the year 1937 and a 
90 percent offset of the Federal tax 
due for the same period. Approxi- 
mately 11,500,000 workers are em- 
ployed in jobs covered by these state 
laws, according to the Social Security 
Board. 

Starting January 3, 1938, workers 
involuntarily unemployed in 21 states 
and the District of Columbia, start to 
serve their waiting periods for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 
Should no work be found for them 
during the waiting period, the workers 
become eligible for unemployment 
compensation up to a maximum of 
$15.00 a week for anywhere from 11 





to 16 weeks, the exact amount and 
duration of payments depending on 
varying state laws. Under the Con- 
necticut law the maximum duration 
is 13 weeks and the maximum pay- 
ment $15.00. 

Up to press time approximately 70,- 
000 persons had applied for com- 
pensation throughout the state of Con- 
necticut, indicating that the state may 
have to requisition more money to 
make unemployment compensation 
payments for the first quarter of 1938 
above the $2,000,000 already requisi- 
tioned. It is estimated that if only 
30,000 prove eligible for payment at 
an average rate of $10.00 weekly, the 
$2,000,000 will last only about 7 
weeks of the maximum 13. The state 
has approximately $15,000,000 to its 
credit. 
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Bridgeport Man Promoted. Charles 
E. Wilson of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was promoted to the newly created 
position of executive vice president of 
the General Electric Company, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Pres- 
ident Gerard Swope. 

Mr. Wilson, a man in his early 40’s, 
has been connected with the company 
since 1917. A native New Yorker, Mr. 
Wilson began his business career in 
1899 as an office boy for the Sprague 
Electric Company, rising from assist- 
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ant superintendent in 1914 to sales 
manager. Since 1930 he has been vice 
president in charge of General Elec- 
tric’s appliance and merchandise de- 
partment at Bridgeport. 

kok 


Gilbert Expanding Toy Plant. 
The A. C. Gilbert Company, manu- 
facturers of erectors and other toys as 
well as electrical appliances, of New 
Haven, has recently announced 
through its vice president, F. W. Gil- 
bert, that it will add approximately 
300 employees to its payrolls on com- 
pletion of a two-story modern addi- 
tion to its plant in New Haven. Con- 
struction of the plant at an estimated 
cost of $60,000 has been awarded to 
R. G. Bent Company of Hartford. 
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More Bonuses. Warner Brothers Com- 
pany, corset manufacturers of Bridge- 
port, paid one week’s salary to its 
factory, sales and executive forces as 
a Christmas bonus. The fact that the 
company has enjoyed a prosperous year 
in 1937 and appeared to be in a favor- 
able position in the beginning of 1938, 
prompted the management to share its 
good fortune with the employees. 

The Ansonia Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Ansonia, Connecticut, also 
gave a week’s salary to its almost 400 
employees as a Christmas token of its 
esteem for the part played by them 
during 1937. 
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Hartford-Empire Plans Addition. 
Construction of a one-story addition 
to its plant at 333 Homestead Ave- 
nue, Hartford, is being planned by 
the Hartford-Empire Company, it was 
recently disclosed in an application for 
a bulding permit filed January 12. 

The addition will be a fire-proof 
construction, 30 by 74 feet, and will 
provide additional floor space to the 
plant’s present experimental building. 
The estimated cost of construction is 
said to approximate $12,000. Myl- 
chreest and Reynolds are the architects 
and the Industrial Construction Com- 
pany, the contractor. 
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New Textile Plant Planned for 
Moosup. Ina recent statement to the 
Associated Press, James A. Blais, sec- 
retary, announced that the Griswold 
Textile Print, Inc., intended to locate 
in the former Aldrich Brothers’ plant 
in February, employing hands who 
have been working for the Aspinook 
Company in Jewett City. 




































Other officers of the newly formed 
company include Frank and Mary 
Ahern of Norwich, president and vice 
president, respectively. 
kk * 


New England States Active on 
Development Plan. New England’s 
recent industrial development activi- 
ties, its opportunities for the future, 
and its plans for acquiring new indus- 
tries were discussed at the Fourth New 
England Development Conference, 
convened on January 11, at the Par- 
ker House, Boston, under the auspices 
of the Industrial Development Com- 
mittee of the New England Council. 

Pointing to the marked growth of 
the number of New England manu- 
facturing establishments, John P. Ko- 
brock, chairman of the New England 
Council’s Industrial Development 
Committee said: “The net increase in 
New England manufacturing estab- 
lishments between 1933 and 1935 was 
1,232. A preliminary survey recently 
conducted with the cooperation of 
New England Secretaries of State 
shows that the net increase in num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments 
during the past two years will be 
greater than for the previous period. 
(1933 to 1935.) In the past year and 
a half, some twenty-five million square 
feet of idle New England factory 
space has been taken off the market 
by sale or lease. During the first 11 
months of 1937, contracts were 
awarded for $11,000,000 worth of 
new factory buildings. For the two 
years, 1936 and 1937, the amount 
of factory construction doubled over 
the years 1934 and 1935.” 


R. C. Maddux, secretary of the 
Council’s Community Development 
Committee, stressed the increased com- 
petition New England is receiving 
from other sections of the country and 
the necessity for a continuation of 
a program of national advertising if 
it is to maintain and increase its in- 
dustrial importance. 

On December 21 the recently 
formed Industrial Conference Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce heard a plan for the In- 
dustrial Development of Connecticut, 
authored by R. W. Van Riper, presi- 
dent of Industrial Properties Inc., of 
Waterbury. After a lengthy discussion 
of Mr. Van Riper’s report, Fred W. 
Orr, executive vice president of the 
Connecticut Chamber, appointed a spe- 
cial subcommittee of seven members 
to study recommendations and work 
out a program for the Chamber to 
follow, with Mr. Van Riper named as 


chairman. Other committee members 
included: William A. Kimball, New 
Departure Division, General Motors, 
Bristol; Robert M. Keeney, and P. V. 
Hayden, Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, stationed at Hartford and 
Danielson, respectively; R. J. Bennett, 
president of the Connecticut Com- 
pany, New Haven; P. E. Benjamin, 
Industrial Development Dept., New 
Haven Railroad, Boston; and L. M. 


Bingham of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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Payment in the previous quarter was 
§0 cents a share. 
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Robertson Paper Box Holds Indoor 
Event. Seeking to repeat the enjoy- 
able time had by employees at the 
company’s outing last June, the man- 
agement of Robertson Paper Box Com- 
pany, Inc., of Montville, Connecticut, 
staged an indoor event at the YMCA, 
New London, Saturday evening, Jan- 
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ciation of Connecticut, Hartford. 

The subcommittee met in Water- 
bury on January 10. Tentative recom- 
mendations made at the meeting of 
the subcommittee are expected to be 
ready for presentation to the full com- 
mittee during the early part of Feb- 
ruary. 

*~ * * 


Scovill Pays Dividend. Scovill Mfg. 
Company of Waterbury paid a divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on January 3 
on stock of record as of December 15. 
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uary 15, for its employees. 
Considered as one of the most en- 
thusiastic “get-togethers” in the his- 
tory of the Robertson organization, 
the evening’s schedule of events was 
as follows: 7:00 to 8:30 p.m., mixed 
bowling, novelty games in ballroom, 
men’s swim in pool; 7:30 to 8:30 
p-m., indoor baseball in Gym—Day 
Shift vs. Night Shift; 8:30 to 9:30 
p-m., women’s swim in pool; 8:30 
to 10:00 p.m. men’s bowling and in- 
door baseball—Box Shop vs. Paper 
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Mill; 9:30 to 12:00 p.m., refresh- 
ments; 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., men’s 
swim; 9:45 p.m., Boxing Exhibition; 
10:00 p.m., Tug-o’-War in Gym be- 
tween Paper Mill and Box Shop; 10:00 
to 12:00, casual bowling; 10:00 to 
12:00, dancing in Gym. Other un- 
scheduled events, participated in by 
many, were the playing of pool, bil- 
liards, ping pong, checkers, chess, 
bridge and other games, as well as in 
operating YMCA gymnasium equip- 
ment 

The committee in charge of plan- 
ning this outstanding pleasure event 
included: Fred Johnson, chairman; 
Edwina Sosnowski; Katherine Belan- 
ger; Paul McPherson and Doug Young. 
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Sessions Clock Introduces New 
Timer. The Sessions Clock Company 
of Forestville, Conn., has recently in- 
troduced a new product—The Sessions 
Timer—a simple dependable device 
which gives the housekeeper accurate 
timing for cooking range, washing 
machine, radio and many other house- 
hold appliances and activities. Fur- 
nished in attractive color combina- 
tions in red, green, bronze, black, 
ivory or white, it is also available in 
two models—portable model and range 
model. The portable model is 4% 
inches wide by 414 inches high and 
the range model 334 x 334 inches. 

Besides being useful to the house- 
wife, the portable model has many 
commercial uses including photog- 
raphy, beauty salon, electro-plating, 
heat-treating and numerous manufac- 
turing activities on which an accu- 
rate measurement of time with audible 
signal is desirable. 


ARROW-H @ H 


(Continued from page 7) 


contains nearly a half million square 
feet of well lighted floor space on 
five floors, raw materials are received 
in the basement for storage. On the 
same floor adjoining are batteries of 
stamping presses and slitters that stamp 
out metals into various shapes and 
sizes while the slitters rip it into nar- 
row strips—all for storage in the 
proper stock rooms adjoining each of 
the four assembly floors above. From 
the batteries of screw machines in the 
Hawthorn and Laurel Street plants 
come millions of screws in all shapes 
and sizes. From the Lawrence Street 
plant come Bakelite insulating and de- 
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corative parts, pressed to exacting pre- 
cision, in one of the cleanest and most 
modern plastic molding plants in the 
country. And from the Washington, 
New Jersey plant come the porcelain 
insulating parts. All parts entering Ar- 
row-made products, with the excep- 
tion of the brass socket shells and 
metal switch and control boxes are 
made in the company’s own plants, 


The beginning of assembly starts 
on the Sth floor where the simpler 
types of wiring devices are put to- 
gether largely by nimble-fingered 
piece workers (mostly women) who 
work under ideal conditions of light, 
cleanliness and atmosphere. Working 
at long tables these skilled assemblers 
connect insulators with shell sock- 
ets, pull chains or a hand turn. Many 
items have cords included in the as- 
sembly. Small overhead power oper- 
ated screw drivers, one of the many 
invaluable inventions of Monroe Guett, 
vice president and chief engineer of 
the company. for many years, are 
among the many handy tools which 
aid materially in speeding the assem- 
bly operations. 


Proceeding downward to the 4th, 
3rd and 2nd floors, the atmosphere and 
general assembly procedure is much 
the same, except that the larger, more 
complicated types are assembled 
largely on the lower floors with the 
aid of more specialized tools. After 
a thorough inspection the products 
are packaged and sent to the shipping 
room on the first floor. All together, 
more men than women are employed, 
the former predominating in the ma- 
chine, stock room, engineering, ship- 
ping, material stores and Bakelite 
molding departments. Men are also 
employed to a larger extent as in- 
spectors. 


While making a hasty trip through 
the Arrow plants in Hartford, the 
writer was impressed by the company’s 
highly organized and efficient engi- 
neering department, the layout of its 
tool-room as well as the number of its 
long-service toolmakers; by the clean- 
liness, light, accessibility of stock; by 
the number of company designed me- 
chanical aids to assembly; and par- 
ticularly by the number and quality 
of the safety devices found on all 
production machines where danger to 
the operator existed without such fool- 
proof guards. On inquiry I learned 
that this drive to prevent injury to 
workers was literally a “fetish” on 
the part of Monroe Guett, and by 
the present factory manager, J. G. 
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Gurling and the company’s chief ex- 
ecutives. Although the expense runs 
high for the improved types of safety 
devices used at Arrow-H & H, most 
of which were company developed and 
built, the results in terms of the stel- 
lar accident record, among the top 
brackets of the nation’s industries, is 
proof positive that the company’s 
safety measures are worth the price 
paid and more. With such safety meas- 
ures in vogue employes of the com- 
pany, their husbands, wives or sweet- 
hearts may dismiss fear of serious in- 
jury from their workaday thoughts. 


Starting with top executives, eff- 
ciency, runs like a golden thread 
through production departments, the 
engineering department, the office and 
sales department. It is the efficiency, 
not of form but of substance, born of 
enthusiasm, inventive genius and or- 
ganization ability and nurtured on the 
morale inspired by common-sense plan- 
ning; demanding neither too much nor 
too little; giving recognition wherever 
due. Foremost among the many indi- 
viduals who have contributed to the 
success of the Arrow-Hart and Hege- 
man Electric Company were former 
vice president and factory manager 
Monroe Guett (deceased in 1937) in 
whose name an impressive number of 
patents were granted, and Edward 
Grier, present chairman of the board, 
whose long-range viewpoint combined 
two leading contributors to the ad- 
vancement of the industry for a still 
greater contribution to the economic 
utilization of electricity. 


Because of the sheer breadth and 
strength of its many-sided program 
of advancement the Arrow-Hart and 
Hegeman Electric Company stands 
among the four of the nation’s lead- 
ing contributors to the advancement 
of the electrical control industry. 
Throughout its history, dating back to 
the beginnings of the industry itself, 
the company has concentrated its ef- 
forts in making the control of elec- 
tricity efficient, economical, safe and 
convenient for everyone. 


Officers contributing of their best 
on the firing line of today’s activi- 
ties, utilizing millions of capital and 
giving employment to anywhere from 
1400 to 1800 men and women, in- 
clude: Edward R. Grier, chairman of 
the board; John R. Cook, president; 
Samuel P. Williams, vice president; 
Grosvenor C. Barry, vice president; 
Thomas A. Inch, treasurer; Leroy G. 
Stevenson, assistant treasurer; and E. 
Bosworth Grier, secretary. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Remarks on Budgets. With the turn 
of the year the subject of budgets is 
quite clearly in the minds of most ex- 
ecutives. This applies to all fields of 
industrial endeavor: production, sell- 
ing, distribution or administration. 
Each of these fields has its complica- 
tions. 

Recently the changes in prices of 
commodities have been of major im- 
portance. In many industries the gen- 
eral level of wages has been increased 
several times in the past two years, 
and in addition adjustments involving 
individuals and occupational groups 
have occurred that affected some sec- 
tions of the plant and not others. 
Shifts from piece work to day work, 
payroll taxes, minimum daily wages, 
and bonuses for overtime have contrib- 
uted to the complexity of the situa- 
tion. These changes have necessitated 
frequent revisions of budgets and 
standards. Cost systems must be flex- 
ible and must be organized in such a 


manner that changes in prices of the 


elements of cost can be reflected 
quickly in the cost and accounting 
figures. 

The budget is one of the greatest 
aids that industrial management has 
at its disposal. Without a budget, there 
is a tendency to judge results by com- 
parisons with previous performances. 
However dangerous this practice may 
have been when prices and wages were 
fairly stable, it is far more dangerous 
now as it is extremely difficult to com- 
pare accomplishment in terms of dol- 
lars without some sort of budget or 
standard. To be of value the budget 
must be kept abreast of price changes, 
for, if it lags behind a rising market it 
will be over-expended and the blame 
placed on the price variation and its 
value as a measure of efficiency will 
be lost. 

The more complex it is, and the 
more various budgets are inter-related, 
the more difficult it is to meet chang- 
ing conditions. Yet a budget that is 
too simple such as a budget that may 
relate expenses to percentages of the 
sales dollar may not give enough de- 
tail, and much of the value of the 
budgetary control may not be ob- 
tained. It requires mature judgment 


to know how far to go in order to 
meet the requirements of the particu- 
lar case. 
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The Cash Budget. It is a strange 
fact that although it is known that 
payrolls must be met promptly in cash, 
and that funds must be available in 
the bank on given dates in order to 
take advantage of cash discounts, and 
to meet other maturing obligations, 
comparatively few concerns main- 
tain what might be called a cash bud- 
get. By this term is meant either a 
continuous or a periodical schedule or 
goal for the purpose. It contemplates 
that proceeds of sales will be realized 
at a certain rate of turnover and it 
takes into consideration the expected 
receipts from other sources. 

This is very useful to the financial 
officer to arrange for temporary fi- 
nancing during the periods of seasonal 
activity and should definitely furnish 
the information as to when such short 
term accommodation can be retired 
out of receipts. It also serves as a 
check-up on the work of the collec- 
tion department. If the receipts from 
the receivables are not materializing 
at the rate expected it is a signal 
that either the credit department is 
falling down on its task, or that the 
lines of credit are changing and in any 
event it flashes a warning which will 
be provocative, before serious incon- 
venience is encountered. 

Being apprised of the elements en- 
tering into this picture the Treas- 
urer or Comptroller can take steps to 
provide added working capital or to 
negotiate credit terms with vendors 
which will be coordinated with the 
turnover or fabrication of product and 
the deliberate building up of inven- 
tories. 

* * * 


Arrow Executive to Address Ac- 
countants. Hartford Chapter, 
N. A. C. A., has secured Mr. G. C. 
Barry, Vice President of the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company 
as its speaker for the monthly meet- 
ing Tuesday, February 15, 1938. Mr. 
Barry will discuss ““What Sales Execu- 
tives Expect from Cost Men.” 
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Tax Meeting Coming. A special 
meeting has been arranged for March 
1, 1938, for the discussion of ‘‘Fed- 
eral Taxes.” W. H. Davidson of Ly- 
brand, Ross Brothers & Montgomery, 
New York, has been secured as the 
speaker. 


Transportation 


Canadian Pacific Offers New 
Service. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has just announced a new ,rail- 
and-lake freight service between New 
England-Eastern Canada and Chicago 
and Milwaukee and points beyond via 
Port McNicoll, Ontario, and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Great Lakes Line to be- 
come effective with the opening of 
navigation in 1938. For further in- 
formation regarding rates, storage and 
schedules to interested shippers, apply 
to H. W. Hobbs, New England 
Freight Agent, 40 Central Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

The establishment of this new serv- 
ice came about as a result of favorable 
action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after a hearing on its 
Docket No. 27740, application of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
in which the New England Traffic 
League took an active part by favor- 
ing the company’s application both in 
brief and oral arguments. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway petitioned the 
Commission under Section 5, para- 
graph 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to establish a differential steam- 
ship service to be known as the Cana- 
dian Pacific Great Lakes Line only 
after the Great Lakes Transit Corpo- 
ration has discontinued its connecting 
differential line service via Windsor, 
Ontario, to and from Lake Michigan 
ports from Chicago and Milwaukee, 
early in the spring of 1937. 

N. W. Ford, traffic manager of the 
Association, is vice president of the 
New England Traffic League which 
gave its support to the establishment 
of this new rail-and-lake freight serv- 
ice. 
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New England Governors Granted 
Right to Intervene. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on December 
27, granted to New England Gover- 
nors the right to intervene in Docket 
No. 27746—The State of Alabama et 
al. v. The New York Central Rail- 














road Company et al., the case prop- 
erly known as The Southern Gover- 
nors’ Freight Rate Complaint. 

According to recent news and ver- 
bal reports emanating from Washing- 
ton, President Roosevelt is said to have 
prevailed on the governors of seven 
southeastern states to endorse the 
wages and hours measure of a North- 
South wage differential in return for an 
understanding that he would support 
a re-examination of the southern 
freight rate structure. It was said to 
be the understanding of participants 
in the conference that President 
Roosevelt would give his support to 
the inclusion of southern railroads in 
official classification territory in re- 
turn for the southern governors’ sup- 
port of his wages and hours bill, one 
of the chief features of the Adminis- 
tration’s legislative program for the 
present session of Congress. What the 
President actually said to the southern 
governors was not disclosed. It is said 
to be the understanding of southern 
governors that if southern rail lines 
were put within official classification 
territory, the change might offset any 
handicap to the attraction of Eastern 
industries southward that otherwise 
might result through increasing the 
average industrial wage levels in that 
section. 
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Commission Prescribes Motor 
Hours of Service. In the interest of 
safety, as provided in the motor car- 
rier act, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has prescribed limitaticns 
on the hours of service of bus and 
truck drivers operating in interstate 
or foreign commerce, in a report in Ex 
Parte No. MC-2, in the matter of max- 
imum hours of service of drivers of 
motor vehicles operated by common 
carriers and contract carriers. 
Effective July 1, 1938, the Com- 
mission has ordered that no driver of 
a for-hire vehicle subject to its juris- 
diction shall be on duty longer than 
60 hours in any one week or 15 hours 
in any one day, with a further limi- 
tation of the hours actually at work 
in any one day to 12. Every driver is 
required to keep a daily log showing 
the time on duty and at work, and 
other pertinent information. The 
Commission said that the limitations 
on drivers’ hours were more strict than 
those now in effect in 40 states as 
regarding permissible weekly limits, 
and equal to or more strict than those 
now in effect in 34 states on daily 
limits. 
The rules are based on evidence sub- 


mitted at hearings conducted by an ex- 
aminer for the Commission in eight 
cities representative of the principal 
regions of the United States, and on 
oral arguments held at Washington in 
October before division 5 of the Com- 
mission. The regulations set only max- 
imum limits in the interest of safety. 
They do not at all prevent carriers, 
either by agreement with their em- 
ployees or otherwise, from establish- 
ing lesser hours by the day or week 
for economic or social reasons. Many 
of the larger and better organized car- 
riers have already done this, it is 
pointed out. 
* ok 


Higher Rates No Solution, Com- 
mission Says. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a report to Con- 
gress on January 3, claimed that in- 
creased rates alone would not solve 
the carriers’ financial problems. 

The Commission expressed the be- 
lief that the railroads by cooperation 
with each other and the coordination 
of many of their facilities and opera- 
tions, could make further material 
reductions in operating expenses. The 
Commission also contended “that if 
a reasonable return cannot be earned 
in times of depression, the railroads 
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should have a corresponding oppor- 
tunity to earn more than a reasonable 
return in times of prosperity, so that 
the average may be fair.” 
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New Haven Offers Truck-Trailer 
Service. The New Haven Railroad 
announced on December 20 the inaug- 
uration of truck-trailer freight trans- 
portation on its line. 

Under agreements with overland 
auto trucking firms, loaded truck 
trailers are now placed aboard special 
flat cars at major terminals and 
dropped at other terminals, where they 
are again hooked up to truck motor 
units for haulage of merchandise by 
highway to its final destination. 

The system, now in operation ex- 
tensively in the Middle West, was 
started two years ago as a solution to 
the battle between railroads and auto 
trucking companies for freight busi- 
ness. 

On many long hauls, carrying 
loaded trucks on trains is cheaper than 
driving them over the road, while car- 
rying freight in truck bodies facili- 
tates quick delivery from the railroad 
terminals. 

x. nF 


Association Represented at Hear- 
ing. The Association’s traffic man- 
ager, N. W. Ford, attended the hear- 
ing before the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission on January 4, held at the re- 
quest of Consumers’ Council. He also 
entered testimony in behalf of the 
Association at the hearing held on 
January 18 on Ex Parte 123-15% 
Case. The hearing called by the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission was held 
specifically to listen to any testimony 
that consumers wished to introduce, 
through Consumers’ Counsel, dealing 
with alleged inequalities resulting 
from the prices recently promulgated 
by the Commission. Several representa- 
tives of consumers stated for the rec- 
ords that they hoped to present evi- 
dence if and when the Commission 
complied with the request of Con- 
sumers’ Council for information. 
Representatives from the city of 
Cleveland filed a complaint alleging 
that the Commission had failed to 
comply with the specific requirements 
of the Act and that prices had been 
established without the benefit of pub- 
lic hearings, and further that the 
Commission had refused to furnish 
Consumers’ Council with information 
that it had requested. The representa- 
tives intimated that if the Commis- 
sion refused to hold a public hearing 


on its complaint, or after hearing, it 
declined to afford affirmative relief as 
requested, the city of Cleveland pro- 
posed to go to court with the matter. 

Mr. Ford’s testimony in the 15% 
Case set forth the Association’s oppo- 
sition to the use of the percentage 
method of affecting increases of rates. 
He further pointed out that if the 
carriers’ petition is approved it will 
distort and impair the competitive par- 
ity or level of rates that now exists 
and that each such increase of this 
nature restricts the area that can be 
served economically, thus tending to 
localize the territory which can be 
served. 

After illustrating the effect of per- 
centage increases on competitive par- 
ity of rates, Mr. Ford’s testimony set 
forth his views as to how any increases 
found to be necessary might be made 
without disrupting the competitive 
parity as between Connecticut ship- 
pers and their competitors in other 
parts of the country. 


Foreign Trade 


New Underwriters Publication 
Mailed. Stanley E. Hollis, executive 
vice president of American Foreign 
Credit Underwriters Corporation, 84 
William Street, New York, has re- 
cently announced that the first edition 
of “America Industrial” was mailed in 
December to more than 10,000 lead- 
ing and reputable buyers of Ameri- 
can merchandise located in all coun- 
tries of the world where Spanish is 


spoken. 
kk 


The Export Picture Changes. Ac- 
cording to a recent analysis of Amer- 
ican export statistics, Europe which 
has been the chief export market for 
American products for many years 
until after the World War, showed 
a drop of nearly 10% for the average 
years of 1921 to 1925 and a still 
further decline from 1925 to 1930. 
The years 1930 through 1933 showed 
a slight improvement, but started 
again to shrink in 1934, which for the 
first ten months of last year showed 
that Europe took only 39% of our 
entire exports. This compares with 
62.39 taken by European countries 
in the average for the years 1910 to 
1914. 

However, this decrease in percentage 
of purchases should give no cause for 
general alarm since a lower percentage 
of the total of exports going to Europe 
may actually mean a slight increase 
in dollar volume purchases in certain 
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instances, or in certain others, very 
little loss. On the other hand, when 
compared with an increasing percent- 
age of our exports taken by South 
American countries, it shows the grow- 
ing importance of cultivating export 
trade in the right direction. For in- 
stance exports to South America have 
increased not only in volume, but in 
percentage, every year since 1932, or 
from 6% of our total exports to 
9.5% of our exports for the first ten 
months of 1937. 

Our trade with North American 
countries has shown a steady increase 
in percentage and dollar values since 
1933, rising from 20.4% to 26% for 
the first ten months in 1937. While 
no one can foretell accurately what 
the future holds, especially the effect 
that trade agreements now pending 
with Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, 
and other European and non-European 
markets will have on this rapidly 
changing trade picture, it is generally 
believed that the Pan-American mar- 
kets, and perhaps those of the British 
Empire countries, hold out the best 
promise for international trade devel- 
opments in the years immediately 
ahead. 
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New Colombian Documentation 
Law. Numerous changes have been 
made recently with regard to the clas- 
sification and documentation of ship- 
ments destined for Colombia. The fol- 
lowing Connecticut products, among 
a much larger number mentioned in 
the exchange classification documenta- 
tion ruling, must be expressed by the 
number: cotton or wool blankets, 
packing bags of any description; ap- 
paratus for radio reception of electro- 
magnetic waves; pocket flash light 
batteries, flash lights; ice boxes and 
electric refrigerators; typewriters, sew- 
ing, adding, calculating and cash-reg- 
ister machines; watches and clocks; 
cigarette lighters; bottles and thermos 
bottles; irons for pressing. 

The price should be stated in the 
currency in which the purchase has 
been made, while the purchase basis 
should be plainly stated, such as C.I.F. 
(in Colombian ports); F.O.B. at the 
shipping port, or at the factory, etc. 

Another important consideration is 
the designation of the legal net weight, 
which refers to certain articles plus 
the additional weight of their packing 
or immediate containers when it is not 
possible to consider such packings or 
containers separately. The following 
Connecticut articles are included in 
this classification: liquors; perfumes; 








foodstuffs; canned goods; crackers and 
biscuits; candies and pharmaceutical 
specialties; and all other merchandise 
which cannot be separated from its 
packing for retail sale. Real net weight 
refers to articles exclusive of their 
packing (wrapping, container, cover 
and immediate packing or the gen- 
eral exterior packing or various arti- 
cles which already have a first pack- 
ing). For the sake of clearness the 
declaration should be completed by 
adding the letters PL (legal net 
weight) and PR (real net weight). 
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Brazil Continues Exchange Holi- 
day. Since the week after the issu- 
ance of foreign trade exchange con- 
trol decree by President Vargas of 
Brazil, the market in that country con- 
tinues without sufficient exchange to 
cover import bills, with no indication 
of an easing of the situation. 

Meanwhile, according to instructions 
issued by the Banco do Brasil, which 
holds the monopoly of exchange, im- 
porters will continue depositing mil- 
reis with banks holding drafts already 
matured, and they must pay the 3 per 
cent exchange tax, although under 
protest. Backed by commercial asso- 
ciations, importers contend that the 
3 per cent tax should not apply to im- 
ports that reached Brazil before the 
exchange control decree was issued. 
Moreover, deposits of milreis are now 
accepted at the arbitrary rate of 17.5 
milreis to the dollar, but any fluctua- 
tions before exchange is finally allotted 
to cover the deposits will be for the 
account of the depositor. 

On the other hand, Sao Paulo coffee 
interests are worried lest the control 
of exchange might affect coffee ex- 
ports adversely and are closely study- 
ing the situation with a view to pos- 
sible suggestions for government mod- 
ifications of the control. 

It is now feared by importers that 
the Banco do Brasil will not have 
sufhcient coverage available to meet 
the heavy rush for exchange which 
will follow the lifting of restrictions. 
Brazil could meet the situation at 
least temporarily, by using some of its 
gold credit in Washington. However, 
frozen credits might be the result, as 
happened a few years ago, if such 
were the case. 

Trade associations both here and in 
Brazil have pointed out that the re- 
cent decree is against the provisions 
of the Brazilian-American trade agree- 
ment. Both the exchange control and 
the 3% exchange tax are contrary to 





the commitments Brazil made in the 
pact. 
x«* 


U. S. Declares Intention to Nego- 
tiate with Turkey. The United 
States has recently announced formal 
intention to negotiate a Reciprocal 
Tariff Treaty with Turkey. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation has prescribed that all in- 
formation and views, in writing, and 
all applications for supplemental oral 
presentation of views must be sub- 
mitted not later than 12:00 o’clock 
noon, February 9, 1938, addressed to 
“Chairman, Committee for Reciproci- 
ty Information, Old Land Office Build- 
ing, 8th and E Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.” All supplemental oral 
statements will be heard at a public 
hearing beginning at 10:00 a. m., Feb- 
ruary 23, 1938, before the committee 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Old Land Office Build- 
ing. 

* * 


February Meeting of Foreign Trade 
Committee. The February meeting 
of the Association’s Foreign Trade 
Committee will be held at the Quin- 
nipiack Club, New Haven, February 
17, 1938, with dinner at 6:30 p. m. 
As usual the meeting will start imme- 
diately after the dinner or at 7:45 to 
8:00 p. m. 

Association members or anyone in- 
terested in the export field desiring to 
be present at the dinner should com- 
municate with the Association’s For- 
eign Trade Secretary on or before Feb- 
ruary 15. 


MEMO PAD 


Editor’s Note. The following notes 
are reminders of the most impor- 
tant bulletins sent to members 
from December 21 to January 22, 
the closing date for the February 
issue of the magazine. 


Here Are Two Inserts For Your 
Red Book. General Bulletin No. 611, 
dated December 21, 1937. Encloses 
two inserts, pages 5 and 6 and pages 
19 and 20 to replace those pages in 
“Manufacturers’ Obligations Under 
Connecticut Law”—the 4” x 6” loose 
leaf manual with red cover. 


New Bituminous Prices Now Ef- 
fective. Transportation Bulletin No. 
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553, dated December 29, 1937. Urges 
members to advise extent to which 
new coal prices would affect them to 
be used collectively as base for the 
presentation of testimony to the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission. 


Important Material—New Federal 
Unemployment Compensation 
Manual. General Bulletin No. 615, 
dated January 6, 1938. Bulletin an- 
nounces and encloses with it Volume 
I of the Federal Social Security Act 
Manual, the manual with the dark 
blue cover and gold lettering opening 
on the side. 


Action on Train Length Bill Now 
Imminent. Transportation Bulletin 
No. 554, dated January 6, 1938. Ad- 
vises how this bill would impair ef- 
ficiency of rail transportation and im- 
pose a heavy financial burden on the 
railroad which could be met only by 
higher rates. 


Here Are Important Insertions for 
Your Connecticut Unemployment 
Compensation Act Manual. Gen- 
eral Bulletin No. 616, dated January 
10, 1938. Bulletin gives instructions 
on the insertion of enclosed new sheets 
for manual. 


State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act Regulations Amended at 
Hearing. General Bulletin No. 617, 
dated January 12, 1938. This bulle- 
tin, not for insertion in manual, ad- 
vises of changes in Official Regulations 
of the Connecticut Unemployment 
Compensation Act making contribu- 
tions on a quarterly instead of a 
monthly basis. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 141, dated January 15, 1938. 
Bulletin outlines important matters 
under sub-heads as follows: Option 
of “Paid” or “Earned” Basis on “SS” 
Returns; Demonstrators’ Salaries May 
Reduce Excise Taxes; Liquidating 
Dividends May Be Tax-Free to Cor- 
poration; Bill Would Allow States to 
Tax Interstate Sales; Relief on Local 
Property Assessments. 


Does the Proposed Supertax on 
Close Corporations Hit You? 
Taxation Bulletin No. 142, dated 
January 22, 1938. Bulletin asks mem- 
bers for this information to the ex- 
tent of explaining why and how much, 
if any. 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. General business 
activity in Connecticut experienced a 
further sharp recession during De- 
cember declining 11 points to approxi- 
mately 23% below the estimated nor- 
mal. The total decrease of 26 points 
during the final quarter of the year 
was the largest for any three months 
during the entire post-war period. The 
number of man-hours worked in fac- 
tories fell 18% below November as 
the result of a 9% decrease in fac- 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
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tory employment and a substantial re- 
duction in the average number of 
hours worked per employee per week. 
Average weekly earnings of employees 
in factories, adjusted for changes in 
the cost of living, declined to the low- 
est point since the middle of 1935 and 
were 17% below the peak reached in 
April of this year. Cotton textile mill 
activity suffered a further contraction 
and was estimated at approximately 
55% below normal. Freight carload- 
ings originating in 13 Connecticut 
cities declined somewhat more than 
seasonally expected and shipments of 
metal also reached an abnormally low 
level. Building construction work in 
progress in December showed no 


change from the preceding month. In- 
formation for early January indicates 
a moderation in the rate of recession. 
Industrial operations have continued 
to slacken but less rapidly than during 
the last quarter of 1937. Average daily 
freight carloadings have shown a mod- 
erate recovery from December. 
Business activity in the United 
States declined to 31.5% below the 
estimated normal in December, a drop 
of 6 points from the preceding month. 


Decreases in the production of steel 
and pig-iron were abnormally large 
with output of the former at only one- 
third of the total for December, 1936. 
The textile industry, particularly silk 
and cotton, remained depressed as far 
as current production was concerned. 
Freight carloadings and the production 
of electric power and lumber experi- 
enced sharp decreases from November. 
On the other hand new orders for 
machine tools, bolstered by orders from 
foreign countries, increased 10% over 
November. During the first half of 
January the weekly index of the New 
York Times has shown a moderate re- 
covery from the low point reached in 
the last week of 1936. Steel mill op- 
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erations have risen slowly and are 
currently estimated at 29% of capac- 
ity. Increases have also occurred in 
automobile production, freight car- 
loadings and electric power output. 
New orders for cotton textiles have 
increased substantially during the past 
three weeks and are well in excess of 
production. 

During the four weeks ended Janu- 
ary 8 the wholesale price index com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


Statistics declined 1.3% due almost 
entirely to a drop of 1% in the price 
of farm products and a drop of 5% 
in the wholesale price of foods. All 
other commodities showed a decrease 
of only 0.2%. The prices of basic 
commodities subject to world influ- 
ences such as rubber, cotton, copper 
and wheat, reached their lowest point 
toward the end of November and since 
that time have shown a slow but 
steady increase. The volume of buying 
of these basic commodities has also 
shown a tendency to expand with the 
advance in prices. 

The index of the cost of living pre- 
pared by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board decreased in December 











for the second consecutive month, 
the largest decrease taking place in the 
cost of foods; a reduction also oc- 
curred in the cost of clothing and 
rent. Food prices in December were 
approximately the same as a year ear- 
lier although the total cost of living, 
due to advances in other items, was 
3% higher. Food prices in New Ha- 
ven and Bridgeport fell 2©% between 
November and December. 


Financial. During the four weeks 
ended January 8 the number of busi- 
ness failures in Connecticut was 4% 
below the corresponding period last 
year. Gross liabilities of failures de- 
clined 28%. New corporations formed 
were also running below a year earlier. 
The number of real estate sales declined 
more than usually and was 9% below 
last year. On the other hand, the total 
value of mortgage loans showed an in- 
crease of 3%. 


Construction. As mentioned above 
the total volume of new building in 
Connecticut in December held up ex- 
ceptionally well and was only 1% be- 
low November. For the year as a 
whole, new residential building in- 
creased 20% over 1936 while “all 
other” building advanced 10%. 

New building in the United States 
during December increased over No- 
vember contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend and was 5% higher than in De- 
cember, 1936. Residential building, 
however, showed a further recession 
during the month. 


Labor and Industry. Manufactur- 
ing activity in Connecticut declined 
abruptly in December as plants in nu- 
merous instances extended the usual 
inventory period over several weeks. 
Factory employment declined to 5.5% 
below the estimated normal while the 
number of man-hours worked dropped 
to —18%. Reports received from the 
various cities and towns show sub- 
stantial decreases in the number of 
man-hours worked from both the pre- 
ceding month and December, 1936. 
The decline from November in Bris- 
tol amounted to 33% and in New 
Britain 22%. In Hartford and Bridge- 
port the curtailment in activity aver- 
aged 16% while in New Haven 
a 9% drop occurred. Employment in 
Stamford declined 3% below Novem- 
ber whereas in Waterbury brass fac- 
tories the decrease during the month 
amounted to 15% bringing Decem- 
ber to a point 26% below the peak 
reached last April. 












Trade. Sales by department stores 
during December were maintained at 
a relatively high level considering the 
state of business activity generally. The 
index of department store sales, sea- 
sonally adjusted, stood at 90 for De- 
cember compared with 91 in Novem- 
ber and 92 in December, 1936. Infor- 
mation for January indicates that the 
usual special sales such as ‘“‘white” 
sales have been attended by a relatively 
large volume of buying, marked price 


concessions being held largely respon- 
sible. 


Transportation. The index of freight 
carloadings originating in 13 Connect- 
icut cities stood at -27% in December 
against —24% in November and -3% 
a year previous. Loadings of practically 
all types of goods were sharply cur- 
tailed and showed substantial recessions 
both from the month before and from 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 





Editor’s Note: In this column ap- 
pears a brief description of the 
books and pamphlets which, in the 
opinion of a business librarian and 
the editor, will be helpful to the 
business man. This month’s sugges- 
tions are made by Miss Mildred 
Potter, Librarian, Business Branch, 
Hartford. 


Financial Development of the 
United States—W. J. Schultz 
and M. R. Caine 

Here for the first time is a book 
in which all aspects of American 
financial history are covered, from 

Colonial times to the “New Deal”. 

The book ties up the story of Ameri- 

can finance with the general economic, 

social and political history of the 
country, and draws parallels between 
economic conditions of the past and 
present. It should appeal to every 

reader who is interested in having a 

complete and coordinate story of 

American finance. 


How to Sell Through Wholesalers 
—E. B. Weiss & C. B. Lar- 
rabee 


In the relationship between the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler, the 
latter is the buyer and the former is 
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the seller. Because of this it is up to 
the manufacturer to thoroughly know 
the wholesaler and then apply this 
knowledge in his daily work with his 
wholesaler outlets. This book attempts 
to prove that harmony and _ under- 
standing between both parties will 
benefit them and will aid the manu- 
facturer to do a better job of selling 
to and through wholesalers. 


How to Use Pictorial Statistics— 
Rudolf Modley 


Is a much needed handbook on the 
design and use of pictographs as an 
efficient means of communication. It 
tells in detail just how to use this in- 
creasing popular forms of graphic 
presentation to state facts effectively. 


Office Management—J. H. Mac- 
Donald 


This book furnishes a complete and 
ready answer to the everyday problems 
that come over the office manager’s 
desk. It contains more than 600 pages 
of facts and figures, tested methods 
and procedures that the business ex- 
ecutives can use to reduce expenses 
and achieve greater efficiency. 


Principles of Advertising—H. K. 
Nixon 


A stimulating volume on a dynamic 
subject. The author’s aim has been to 
add force to his presentation of tradi- 
tional material by relating it to fun- 
damental principles. The book covers 
the topics which experience has shown 
to be best suited to those who are in- 
terested in the field of advertising. 


Diary of a Prudent Investor—M. 
S. Rukeyser 


In simple, non-technical language 
this book outlines a practical work- 
able program for earning, spending, 
saving and investing money, which 
will provide security for old age and 
insurance against unexpected reverses. 


Getting Things Done In Business— 
E. B. Wilson 


A unique manual giving executives 
the means of ending mental “sit- 
downs”. Shows the significance of 
leadership, how to develop it, how to 
put it to profitable use. Also gives 
detailed directions for getting subor- 
dinates to do their jobs as the man- 
agement thinks they should be done. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


one, Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Re, Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Capaee Vought aiveralt Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 

The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 

Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Bristol 


Bal 
The Abbott Ball Co toa bearing and Soe 


ing) Hartford 
The "Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
Hoffmann Bearings 


Meriden 


(ball and 
Stamford 
New Britain 


Norma 
roller) 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 


Corp 


New Departure Div of Genéral Motors (ball) 


Bristol 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Boilers 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons 


Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Coneting Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 
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Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 


Meriden 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The P ppbrenieye Co (armored, 
an 


armored leaded 
non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy bronze) 
Seymour 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 


New London 


Naugatuck 
Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S 
Prod Inc) 


Rubber 
Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Wetuters 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” 
Temperature Dry) 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid “ome ~* 


and High 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


oc 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
= Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Y Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Cone: 
Sonoco Products Co Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) 


New London 


S 
(Climax-Lowell 


wire, rods. 
aterbury 











Copper (continued) 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New ne Copper Co Seymour 
Comper eee 
The New Haven Copper C Seymour 
Copper Water Tube : 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots : 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Seomeges ed Shipping Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Corsets 

The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 


Gilman 
New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Sta-Brite Products Corp New Haven 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard peshinery Co (rotary board, 
ny le and dupl ystic 
K Tool r he Gnsested tooth mill- 
* Hull St Shelton 
Dictating sedan 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw_ Cor 
Truman & Barciay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg — Hartford 
Dispersions of Rubbe 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of vu S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Bridgeport 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Eergee 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & C Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Driers 
American Mach & Fdry Co 
Div (industrial) 
Druggists Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Cords & Braids 


Crawford Oven 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Jewett City 


The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing . 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Electric Aggtianees 
The Silex Co 


80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
Electric Cables ? 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products 


orp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Panel Boards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Plainville 


The 
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Electric Wire 

The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 

Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 


Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ — ply Co Westport 

y a. : : 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Eyelets 
by Platt Bros & ts 
O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Sargent and Co New Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Fin “ oe pees 
The H C Cook 2 Beaver St Ansonia 
dense 
Colt’s Patent Fire ee Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 


Bristol 
. Fishing panes 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


East Hampton 


Floor Mats 
Lambson Specialty Co (industrial & safety 
mats) Meriden 
porgiaae 
Clark Brothers Bolt C Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and ee 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 


New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & C 


o Inc (iron brass alumi- 


num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 


poundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, 


steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co Inc 91 West St New Milford 


uses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden a Inc Middletown 
The Snow & Petrelli Miz Co (reverse and 
reduction) Yew Haven 


Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 


Hartford-Empire Co Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, 


Bristol 


ags) 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works ( 
custom) 


Shelton 


roduction & 
70 Knowlton Br Brdidgeport 
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Grinding Wheels 


The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 
1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Heating Pads 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Brenson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
wa epeemate 
The Ansonia O & C 
Hose sammie Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Ansonia 


Bridgeport 
Hospital Papen 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Industrial Finishes 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


: Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 


Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 
types) New Haven 
Insecticides 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 


Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Kitchen Tools 


Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) 


New Haven 
Derby 


Wallace Bros Wallingford 
New Britain 


South Norwalk 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 

Lacquering 


Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 


A W Flint Co = Haven St, New Haven 


mps 
The Rostand Mfg ee (brass, 


colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 


table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 

Leather 
The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co (hat. gar- 
ment & fancy) Bethel 


Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co ew Britain 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
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Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company 
Thomaston 


The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
The Standard Machinery Co Coneineeree 
Mystic 


(mill) 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


The AHN 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Hartford 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


Winsted 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nippers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burner Equipment 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Milldale 
Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (bakers’ ovens—reel & conveyor types, 
industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
The Tredennick — Mfg Co 
Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Waterbury 
Meriden 


Waterbury 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paner Rox Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
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Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


Wallingford 


Seymour 
Bristol 


pe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Iloward Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
& copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Pliers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div 
Aircraft Corp 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


United 
East Hartford 
Pruners 

The Wm Schollhorn Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Wm Schollhorn Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
Vew Haven 

Putty Softeners—Electrical 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


Rocky Hill 


Schick Dry Stamford 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
and_ non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 


The Bristol 
bronze) 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Milldale 
copper 


Rods 


Brass Corp (brass and 


Bristol 
Stratford 


Stratford 
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Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubber Dispersions 
N_ugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Prod Inc 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. 
wear) 


New Haven 


Middletown 
(Keds, 
Royal Foot- 
Naugatuck 
Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 
New Haven 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


The John 


Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
& Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
New Haven 


Waterville 


The Blake 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Vaterbury 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & C Co 
Sig nals 
The H C Cook Co (or card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Ww aterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp” “(High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 


New Haven 
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Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
ponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Boosting Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Sprin s—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 
Spring Corp 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Saueas Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
tair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


New London 


Forestville 
Associated 
Bristol 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
New London 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp ristol 
ome 
Sargent and Compan New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss a 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Steel 
Vale ford Steel Co (strip and sheets cold 
Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled ote and 
stainless) ngford 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring | 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel Goods 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 

The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co 
Surgical pupetios 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 

Switchboards E 

Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 

Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Meriden 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 


Wallingford 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros 


Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Compan (steel) 


ape 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfe Co 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Middletown 


ew Haven 


BRITISH TRADE 
TREATY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Although we have kept members 
constantly advised of all treaty nego- 
tiations, both in bulletin form and in 
our Tariff Manual, the treaty to be 


. 
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Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 


Hartford 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Threading Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 

automatic) Bridgeport 


Moodus 


Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co Denes and copper) 


Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 


Waterbury 


Bristol 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, 
Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Venetian Blind Webs 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


American 
Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) 


Meriden 


copper 
Waterville 


negotiated with Great Britain (The 
United Kingdom, Newfoundland and 
the Colonial Empire) outranks all 
others in importance to Connecticut 
producers. I therefore urge that you 
make haste in discovering how tariff 
concessions in this treaty will affect 
your industry. If you discover that 
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American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 
Bristoi 


Middletown 


Bristol 

Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 

Wire 

Brass Corp (brass and 


Middletown 


The Bristol 
bronze) 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Vinsted 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 

New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 


Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The Cole-Roscoe Mfg Co South Norwalk 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423- 33 ie rel St 


vew Haven 


Bristol 
Shelton 


The 


Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


E . Vest Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co fea handles and 
tinners’ —er West Haven 


Waterburv 


West Hartford 
Bridgeport 
The John 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son ie M Mig all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


, } Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) 
Since 


Zin 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


concessions on certain products will be 
harmful to your industry and its 
workers, I urge you to make, either 
with or without Association assistance, 
the most complete presentation pos- 
sible that no further injury may come 
to Connecticut industries, investors or 
workers. 












































































































































































































































Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor, 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 





ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 





WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 


FOR SALE. Steam Fire Pump. One “Worthington-Knowles” stand- 
ard underwriters pump, 16” x 9” x 12”. Capacity 750 gallons per 
minute or 3 good 11%” smooth nozzle streams, full speed 70 Rev. 
per minute. A-1 condition. It may be inspected on its present founda- 
tion. Low price for quick sale. Write Box No. S. E. 97. 

FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 

FOR RENT IN WATERBURY. Two or three floors of 8000 ft. 
each in modern 100% fire sprinklered concrete building. Heat and 
water furnished—elevator—watchman service. Address S. E. 100. 
FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 
and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
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department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE—SMOKE STACK. Hartford manufacturer offers smoke 
stack 24” in diameter and 50’ long, made of steel plate with welded 
joints. For further details address S. E. 103. 


employment 


FINANCIAL AND MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE. A certified pub- 
lic accountant in Connecticut who has had a world of past experience 
in charge of an office of a large national accounting firm for some 
eight years and several years previous and subsequent experience 
as a comptroller, desires to locate with a progressive Connecticut or 
New England concern either in the metal or textile field. For further 
details and interview address P. W. 396. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR; SEASONED EXECUTIVE. Mechanical 
engineer, familiar all phases manufacturing; safety; vestibule train- 
ing; employment welfare; hospitalization; insurance; successful han- 
dling labor problems under all conditions. Address P. W. 397. 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER. Fourteen years of broad, diversified 
experience in general accounting, cost systems, finance, inventory con- 
trol, office management, credits, taxes, insurance, etc. Competent or- 
ganizer with constructive. and analytical mind; outstanding record of 
accomplishments especially in systematizing and cost reduction. Chris- 
tian, age 35, university graduate. Address P. W. 398. (3t-J. F. M. 


ENGINEER. Graduate of Harvard and of the Civil Engineering 
School, University of Cincinnati, who has had fifteen years’ experience 
in architectural and highway engineering work, and who has held 
several executive positions, desires again to return to New England to 
serve a progressive company in the field of industrial engineering or 
sales engineering. For interview address P. W. 399. 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT. Man who served his time as 
apprentice machinist and toolmaker, later working up through the 
ranks to become foreman and superintendent of a nationally known 
metal working organization, desires to locate with a progressive man- 
ufacturer, preferably in Connecticut or New England, but will go 
anywhere in the United States for the proper opportunity. His 20 years 
of experience should benefit any metal working concern, especially 
since his salary demands are most reasonable. Address P. W. 400. 


YOUNG MAN, 27, single, with a thorough training and experience 
in the silk and rayon industry in Europe, especially weaving and mer- 
chandising, seeks an opportunity to serve a manufacturer in New Eng- 
land along the lines of his vast experience. Willing to start at very 
low salary to prove his ability. Address P. W. 401. 


PLANNING AND PRODUCTION MAN. Carnegie Tech graduate 
who has had approximately 11 years’ experience as a planning and 
production engineer as well as experience in purchasing, sales promo- 
tion and in the duties of secretary of a corporation, now seeks an 
opportunity in a Connecticut or New England manufacturing estab- 
lishment where his capabilities may serve to the mutual profit of his 
employer and himself. Present company now in process of liquidation. 
For interview address P. W. 402. 


COST ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE EXECUTIVE. Married man, with 
over twenty years’ experience in textile industry, both flat and pile 
fabrics, in cost accounting, cost reduction, production planning, raw 
material purchasing and office administration, desires position of similar 
type. Can furnish best of references. Address P. W. 403. 


MANAGER. Man with over twenty years’ experience as factory 
manager and as business manager wants position with medium or small 
concern desiring a man with tact, creative ability, aggressiveness, and 
integrity. Has made excellent records in sales work, cost cutting, im- 
provement of manufacturing methods, and in amiable and efficient 
handling of personnel. Salary is only a secondary consideration. Main 
object is permanent position with manufacturing plant accustomed to 
conducting their business along lines of straightforward common 
honesty and treating their personnel in a manner to deserve utmost 
loyalty in return. Address P. W. 404. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT. Seasoned executive, metal prod- 
ucts, member American Society Mechanical Engineers. Development of 
New Lines of work. Address P. W. 405. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
Sewes the Workd 
THE HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 
Sewes Connecticut Industry 


HARTFORD EAST HAMPTON MERIDEN MIDDLETOWN ROCKVILLE STAFFORD SPRINGS WETHERSFIELD 


What Happens To Industry 
Happens To YOU 


If industry is booming, sooner or later, you will feel the good effect of it in your 
wallet whether you are a key executive in a manufacturing plant, wholesale, retail or 
service establishment, or whether you are the owner of a small business, a professional 
man or an employee in any type of business. 


If industry slumps, soon or late, you will feel it. You may escape with your job 
intact but a relative or friend may require your help. In some way the relief load will 
bear down on you—direct, through Community Chest or taxes. 


Watch the ebb and flow of industry in Connecticut by reading CONNECTICUT 
INpustryY each month. Subscription price $1.50 per year. Your constructive assistance 
will help it flow. The flow will help you. 





Sift Out Sales BY TELEPHONE 


Everything comes to him who waits 
— except sales. And that’s where 
your telephone can do a personal- 
ized, voice-to-voice job for you. It's 
easy, economical to keep in touch 
by telephone with your customers. 
Keep ahead of your competitors by 
sifting out the sales — by telephone. 


at THE SIGN of 
Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


J udge the value of your 
advertising by the profits 
it brings you, not by its 


initial cost. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 








ae 


